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NUMBER EIGHT OF A SERIES 


a the significant events of major 
importance in the history of oil drilling 
was the introduction of the rotary drilling 
process, a major development over previous 
‘‘horing’’ methods. Powered by a horse 
driven sweep, this tedious method made 
slow progress by turning a crude 
bit with projecting wings through 
formations below the surface of the 
earth. However slow and trouble- 
some this early mechanism, its 
engineering theory was proved 
in actual drilling practice. It was 
this basic fact that inspired the 
invention of the Hughes Rock Bit 
in 1909 which, in turn, revolution- 
ized the oil drilling industry. 








THE FIRST HYDRAULIC ROTARY RIG was built by the 
Baker brothers in a blacksmith shap in the Dakota 


Territory and was originally powered by a horse 
watking around a sweep. It was first used to drill 


water wells and was later applied to oil drilling in 
the Corsicana field in Texas. 


The development of this drilling theory 
has motivated the Hughes engineering and 
research divisions to improve continuously 
on the original Rock Bit. Since the inven- 
tion of the Hughes Bit, myriad varying 
formations in oil fields of the world have 
been encountered, many of which 
necessitated a different drilling 
treatment. Hughes scientists and 
research specialists have met these 
challenges with an ‘Engineered 
Solution”’’ for drilling every sedi- 
mentary formation known to man. 
Thus, Hughes products have earned 
the enviable reputation, ‘WORLD 
STANDARD OF THE OIL 
DRILLING INDUSTRY.” 
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NEITHER RUBE...NOR CITY SLICKER 


ae at home on the wide prairie — or in the busiest industrial 
metropolis ... Wagner Power Transformers are “part of the scenery,” both 


urban and rural, throughout the world. 


Universal acceptance of Wagner Transformers is not just happenstance — they 
have developed and kept pace in achievement with our country’s power needs 


for over half a century. 


Complete dependability on every job — in every location — has built an envi- 
. able reputation for Wagner Power Transformers, making 


their name one of the foremost in power planning. 


Should you need power transformers, or any of the prod- 
ucts made by Wagner, consult the nearest of our 29 
branch offices or write to Wagner Electric Corporation, 
6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Prorit is like par score. To make it 
you need consistent accuracy, control, 


and follow-through. Business photog- 


The State Bank of Clearing in Chi- 
cago uses Dexigraph photocopies to 
assure complete accuracy in the 
preparation of customer statements. 


raphy helps you get them. It guaran- 
tees accuracy in creating accounting 
records. It gives you more exact con- 
trol over important working records. 
It assures fast and accurate follow- 
through on your sales, billing, and 


i record keeping procedures, 


Only Remington Rand offers you all 


three methods of business photog- 





raphy — photocopying, microfilming, 

The Wm. H. Block Dept. Store uses 

Portagraph contact prints to control 

the circulation of advertising layouts, 
for internal approval. 


and contact printing—plus more than 
70 years experience in business sys- 
tems. Our representative, therefore, 
can best help you select the photo- 
graphic method which will do the 
most effective job for you. Call him 
for an unbiased survey of your records, 
without obligation. Or we will be glad 
to send you case histories showing 


how other companies stepped up their 





efficiency by using photo-records. 
Write to Room 120, Photo Records 
Div., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Exide Battery uses Film-a-record 

microfilm to speed up follow- 

through on a planned records reten- 
tion program. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY-USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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The telephone facilities that seemed big 
enough before the war are not nearly big 
enough for now. So we've been hard at 
work on our biggest expansion program. 

Just in the past year, we started work 
on 1500 new telephone buildings or 
additions to present buildings. In the 
three years since the war, we've added 
nearly 9,000,000 new Bell telephones. 
And still more are needed! 


| We've outgrown the old size, too 


It shows how the Telephone Company 
must keep growing to meet your needs. 
To serve a nation like ours, the Bell 
System can never be too big. 

We're going full speed ahead 
with this expansion program so that 
everybody, everywhere, can have 
more and better telephone service than 
ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (Be) 











why erowil out payload 






with space=hogging insulation? 


Drop this hitchhiker . . . 
Build a bigger payload... 


Thick walls hog refrigerator truck space . . . usually 
eat up as much as 20% storage space. Santocel, the 
chemical insulation gives equal or better insulation 
efficiency in half the thickness. The added space 
brings truckers more profit every day, every trip. 











i I 
Upper truck with old fashioned in- 
sulation . . . 24 ft. long, 950 cu. ft. 
capacity. Lower truck, Santocel in- 
sulated, 24 ft. long, 1150 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity. A typical example of Santo- 
cel's space saving. 


Makers and users of refrigerating equipment . . 
freezers, refrigerators, industrial, commercial or trans- 
port units . . . should know more about Santocel. 
Address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac 
Division, Boston 49, Mass. 















“World's Most Efficient Insulation.” 
The identification for Santocel, Mon- 
santo's silica aeroge! insulation. Not 
to be confused with moisture absorb- 
ing silica gel. 





wnti® SANTOCEL SAVES SPACE 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, MERRIMAC DIVISION ° 




















Department WBM15, Boston 49, Mass. - 

eben Please send me information on Santocel, on . 

MONSANTO si : 

i iW . 

( . as | Cc P y — e 
CALS: Or 

HEMICALS ~ PLASTICS Address : 

City State. 5s 

s 

SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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THE COVER 


Carl R. Hellstrom, president of Smit! 
& Wesson, Inc., doesn’t let traditio: 
bother him when he sets out to do a jo! 
The manufacture of small arms is tradi- 
tionally a craft; the job of president i 
traditionally that of making policy. 

But not with Hellstrom: He has cru 

saded for the adoption of modern pr 
duction techniques; he has not hesitat« 
even when president, to do engince: 
ing and production planning, to act ; 
designer, architect, and construction 
supervisor for Smith & Wesson’s nev 
semi-underground plant. All this he 
does ‘in his spare time.” 
e From Sweden—Hellstrom was born i1 
Stockholm in 1895. His father was ai 
associate of Cecil Rhodes; his uncle a 
Swedish cabinet minister. He wa 
graduated from Christiania Universit) 
in 1914, came to the U. S. two years 
later. Early in 1917 he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of Allied she 
production in the U. S.; when thi 
country entered the war, he was at 
tached to the U.S. Army to continuc 
the job. His service gained him citizen 
ship. 

With S. & W. since 1931, Hellstron 

has been progressively research engi- 
neer, general superintendent, works 
manager, vice-president, and (for tw 
years) president. Last year the director 
voted him a bonus for his success i 
boosting output and cutting expenses 
He promptly turned it over to the 
S. & W. workers. The directors have just 
voted Hellstrom another bonus in plac: 
of the one he gave away; within the 
next couple of weeks he'll divide thi 
one among the junior officers. 
e Dream Come True—It was during th 
war, while he was works manager that 
Hellstrom began to put the heat o 
small-arms production methods. Hi 
theory was that the industry ought t 
adopt up-to-date production ideas; hi 
dream was a plant that would be ultra 
safe in war, ultraproductive in peace 

That dream is now coming true. The 
result: a new era in the small-arms in- 
dustry. 


—Complete story on Smith & Vi 
son’s new plant starts on page 
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Wall Street can’t quite make up its mind whether it is more afraid of 
inflation controls or inflation itself. 

The Street knows Congress isn’t likely to do anything about controls— 
short of a shooting-war scare. Yet President Truman's reconvening of Con- 
gress sent stock prices tumbling (page 88). 

And before that, stocks were marking time in the face of a spreading 
rise in manufactured products. Investors feared consumer resistance. 

* 








Theoretically, inflation is good for the stock market. Common stocks, 
unlike fixed-income securities, provide a hedge. But investors have put a low 
valuation on this inflation as well as on current prosperity. 

Income taxes, of course, take some of the shine off any type of hedge. 

* 

Prospects that the general price level will go stili higher (page 19) were 
heightened by this week's boost in steel prices. 7 

Higher steel costs are no surprise, of course. Everyone knew they were 
coming. Yet customers gulped a couple of times at U. S. Steel’s average 
advance of $9.34 a ton. 

This, on top of abandonment of the basing-point system, leaves many 
steel users pondering what their cost structure is going to look like. 

And it means higher price tags on many things containing steel. 

oS 








Higher steel prices won't necessarily be followed by any quick markup 
on automobiles. At least, that’s Detroit’s present thinking. 


The last price increase on cars allowed for higher wages and some 
increase on outside costs. 


But introduction of new modeis generally will be accompanied by 
markups. Tooling costs ; will have to be covered, along with everything else. 

















General Motors and Chrysler will start producing new models along 
in the fourth quarter; Nash will close down next month for its changeover. 

But the price schedule can be thrown off. The steel boost is probably 
higher than most auto makers expected. Purchased parts will reflect this— 
plus wage rises. G. M. probably will have to grant a cost-of-living wage 
increase this fall. 

All these could bring price advances sooner than expected now. 

+ 

Why is the auto industry constantly running short of steel? Last year 
# got about 25% more than prewar, yet turned out no more cars. 

Well, one answer is found in truck figures. New truck registrations for 
May, according to R. L. Polk & Co., topped all records at 102,000. Anda 
truck requires more steel than a passenger car. 

Then, too, each car uses more steel than before the war. 

Finally, there’s the matter of spare parts. Lots of them are needed. A 
majority of cars on the road now are 10 years or more old. 

* 








Purchasing power is rising again. Personal income in May was at an 
annua! rate of $208. 1-billion, the Dept. of Commerce says. 
And that only begins to reflect third-round wage increases. 


Before long, higher payrolls should carry personal income to another 
new high. As a matter of fact, it won't take much. January's record level 
was only a little more than $3-billion ahead of the rate in May. 


For the first five months of this year, personal income averages out at 
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an annual rate of $207.6-billion in contrast to $189.7-billion a year ago. 
® 

Congress will be asked to make a touchy decision on construction. 

Bear in mind that the legislators are being called back to curb inflation. 
Then consider that the President says he will also ask them to pass the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner public-housing bill. 

Anything Congress does to encourage housing will be inflationary. 

That’s because of the building-materials situation. There is hardly 
@¢nough to take care even of construction at its present rate. 


Pile public housing on top of that and the sky is the limit. 
& 





One of Truman’s earlier anti-inflation proposals that has small point 
now is control over commodity exchanges. 

The government right now is making most of the markets. Prices on 
major items like wheat are supported only by Uncle Sams price peg. 








Big crops prevent prices from going up; government supports keep them 
from going down. The markets, such as they are, show no sign of approach- 
ing the unusual volume of the 1947-48 fiscal year. Trading in grain futures 
in the year ended June 30 totaled 12,298,000,000 bu. against 8,840,000,000 
bu. in the preceding year. 

Wheat trading in Chicago, Kansas City, and Minneapolis was double 
the preceding year, the Commodity Exchange Administration reports. 

ot 
Recent weather hasn’t done crops in western Europe any good. Predic- 


tion on European food conditions, as a result, may be a little too bright. 








Latest official summary by the Dept. of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations puts production of bread grains 35% above 1947. 
The Continent’s wheat crop is set at 1,450-million bu. 

Even at such levels, grain output would be 13% below the 1935-39 
average; cool, rainy weather may widen that shortfall. 

2 

Government purchases of grains don’t look as though we were planning 

to curtail food shipments to foreign countries. 








Total Commodity Credit Corp. purchases in the first half of July ex- 
ceeded 40-million bu., mostly wheat and flour. That tops the total August 
allocation, which is only a little over 37-million bu. 

Reason: Wheat is at 90% of parity, must be supported under the law. 

& 


Another record-breaking year is ahead for land enrichment. The gov- 
ernmer.t expects nitrogenous fertilizer to be 10% more plentiful than in the 
year ended June 30. 


And the National Fertilizer Assn. reports sales of all types of fertilizer in 
the year just ended at 9,516,000 tons, an increase of 9%. 


* 
Numerous trade associations have a chance to take on a valuable new 
job. Due to reduced appropriations, the Census Bureau has to cut down on 
the volume of its statistical compilations. 











Many surveys to be dropped or reduced in frequency cover production. 
Surveys involved include lines such as plastic materials, paints, pulp and 
paper, men’s and boys’ knit garments, women’s outerwear, cast iron products, 
metal containers and closures, castings, and clay building materials. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 24, 1948, Issue—Business Week. 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ian il Lrssbesssberslsrsaerrdssslaa OO 
1945 1946 1947 1948 feo ae 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . 193.2 H44 1955 1841 1622 
PRODUCTION 
ious anne epeemtions (96 Of copaciliy). .......ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 93.1 90.8 96.2 93.1 97.3 
NOE: MUOMADUNNOE GIN SUMONI 5 5c oo cvgc evnicc becieesccccecsccceece 118,999 +98,700 109,259 103,091 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $26,063 $26,803 $25,927 $18,409 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).................0-0eeeeees 5,197 4,760 5,159 4,732 3,130 
I CI DI WED ese cc ces cwccscceccecssccccscccccee 5,444 5,480 5,492 5,050 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).............00eeec eee eeeeeeees 2,014 +617 2,230 1,023 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 81 81 82 80 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 22-2... cece cece eeeee 66 45 69 55 52 
NS | I Pn ee $27,959 $28,142 $27,808 $28,225 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ —4% +4+28% +1% +8% +417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................eceecees 91 88 100 63 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................44. 431.2 433.6 437.0 418.7 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 275.6 275.3 277.0 267.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 382.9 383.4 399.1 375.3 146.6 
Dees aun Gummmpeattn (itned, tem). cw. ccc ccc ccc ccccccccccccccs $80.27 $80.27 $80.27 $69.82 $56.73 
Serup steel composite (Isom Age, tom). ... 2.2.22... ccccccccccccccsccccece $41.33 $41.00 $40.66 $40.00 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........0.cceeeeeeeeeeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
ds sn hue w LISSA RAMEN SR 0e co Kee eesenaees es $2.21 $2.22 $2.26 $2.31 $0.99 
ee NS BOGUT RU, TRAD... oc cc cccccecccccccescccccccccccece 5.70¢ 5.70¢ 5.39¢ 6.19¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................0002eeeeees 33.63¢ 34.43¢ 36.95¢ 38.11¢ 13.94¢ 
I WIR DNB. nese uckensevensadevccccscsvccersneccceece $1.965 $1.972 $2.012 $1.660 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................. 2c eee eeeeee 24.30¢ 23.73¢ 22.97¢ 16.63¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............00eeeeeeeees 127.9 133.7 134.1 125.8 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.37% 3.36% 3.34% 3.17% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............20++. 2.81% 2.80% 2.76% 2.55% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14% 14% 18% 1% 4-§% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............-.2+-++e+: 46,451 46,247 47,259 46,963 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................------ 62,858 62,606 63,085 63,416 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks..............--+ 14,481 14,403 14,245 11,848 +t6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks....................-..00--0e00 1,820 1,891 1,715 2,062 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 34,656 34,431 35,250 39,145 ++t15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks....................------ aba 4,300 4,243 4,220 4,130 ++4,303 
I SE RE es sk chee vce ode seveeersscvacoes 950 950 1,170 759 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............sccccescceseecceeees 22,139 22,243 21,519 22,248 2,265 


*Preliminary, week ended July 17th. 
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Here... in its fabricating shops. . . 


Allied builds in the reserve strength —~_ 


that increases the life expectancy of 
bridges to the ultimate. 

Specially designed welding ma- 
chines plus skillful riveting by ex- 
perts unite accurately fabricated 
parts and shapes into sound struc- 
tural members. 

Allied literally “crosses the bridge 
before it comes to it,” strengthening 
each critical area. Facilities of each 
of the three great Allied plants are at 
your service in building these long- 
lived structures. Allied crews have 
the “know-how” to erect the steel on 
the site and get the structure up on 
time. 

Our technical staff will be glad to 
confer with you on your one-ton or 
ten thousand-ton requirements. 


— 


a) URE PANIES 


Send all inquiries to above address 


* Poe] ant Bek aa ie te 


a 


Erecting Harvard Street Bridge over Ulinois River, Peoria, Iinois, 
for Hlinois State Highway Department. Structural steel 5500 tons. 


3 PLANTS WORKING AS ONE HUGE OPERATION TO GET 
YOUR STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATED AND ERECTED 


Plants: CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, Clinton, lowa © GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 
Chicago 8, Hl, © MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Cicero 50, til. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








A BERLIN SHOWDOWN is being 
shaped in Washington. It is built 
around two hard conclusions: 

(1) The U. S. has got to stay in Berlin—even 
if it takes shooting. 

(2) The air lift can’t keep us there through 
the winter; we just can’t step it up enough, es- 
pecially when the weather gets bad. 


Official minds have put aside recriminations 
over how we got our neck so far out. 

Now that it is out, we dare not pull it back. 
Everyone accepts that; Vandenberg and Dulles, as 
well as Truman and Marshall and Forrestal. Clay, 
too, of course; he’s in Washington this week to get 


a fill-in on the strategy. 
e@ 


Since planes alone can’t feed and heat Berlin 
indefinitely, we will have to go in overland sooner 
or later. 

If this takes the armored convoys you've been 
hearing about, we'll send ‘em. 

But that desperate resort is still weeks away. 
Our people see room for several kinds of negotia- 
tions, dealings. 

Washington realizes that Russia is on the hook 
in Berlin just as we are. So our officials want to 
leave some way open for Stalin to back down grace- 
fully; they still believe that Russia doesn’t want to 
get into war—though their assurance has been 
shaken a bit lately. 


We're sending another note to Moscow. It's 
harsher than the first one was, but it still is not an 
ultimatum. 

It takes cognizance of Russia’s proposal of an- 
other foreign ministers’ meeting. But it says the 
U. S. won't talk so long as there is a pistol at Clay's 
head. 

If notes don’t work, the U. S. intends to hale 
Russia before the U. N. Security Council, label Ber- 
lin a threat to world peace. Russia can veto action 
here, of course. 

lf there’s a veto, our next step would be to 
convene an emergency session of the U. N. General 
Assembly—where there is no veto. 

If it comes to this, the U. S. presently intends 
to warn the assembly: We're going to provision 
Berlin by whatever means come to hand. 

It’s after that that the convoys would start 
rolling across the Russian zone. 
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THE BERLIN AIR LIFT is going to put the 
squeeze on U. S. domestic airlines. 

Forrestal will ‘‘ask”’ the airlines to turn over to 
Clay some of their 300 four-engine transports— 
complete with crews. Airline managements are in 
no position to object openly, but they're bitter over 
these facts: 

The Military Air Transport Service, combined 
Army-Navy airline, now operates 214 four-engine 
planes on its regular routes, none of them to Berlin. 
In addition, the Army Troop Transport Command 
has 200 Fairchild Packets, the ‘’flying boxcars”’ 
specially designed for freight haulage. 

The present air fleet serving Berlin includes 
52 four-engine planes, 80 twin-engine planes, plus 


100-odd British craft. 


IT’S MEAT PRICES that will put the political 
gristle into Truman’s special session of Congress. 

Meat is what Truman will really be talking 
about in his price-control and rationing message 
next week. It’s the item voters get mad over when 
they talk inflation. 

Remember: Meat—the scarcity of it—cost 
Truman control of Congress in 1946. This time, 
meat—the price of it—is what Truman is grasping 
at to get him the presidency. 

The G.O.P. Congress, of course, has no 
stomach for any kind of price controls. And ina 
landslide year they see no reason to be stampeded. 

For instance, Senate G.O.P. Whip Wherry’s 
reaction: Let ‘em eat chicken. 


Of course, Truman is going to throw the whole 
book at Congress next week—-the book, in this 
case, being the Republican platform. 

The G.O.P. at Philadelphia voted opposition to 
“cruelly high prices.‘” So, Truman has pulled the 
old 10-point anti-inflation program off the shelf. 

Some of it has been enacted long since-—— 
extension of export, transportation, and rent con- 
trols. Some of it is obsolete—grain conservation, 
regulation of commodity markets. 

The rest of it Truman will throw at the Re- 
publican Congress again—price and ration controls 
on key items; credit controls; allocation powers. 

This time he will also repeat his January pro- 
posal to revive the excess-profits tax as an inflation 
check, It won’t get through, either. 


Again, the G.O.P. platform endorses limited 
federal subsidy for housing. This will be Point 2 
on Truman’s list: Blast the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
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bill out of the House Rules Committee pigeonhole. 
The Senate already passed it, and the House will 
if it ever gets to vote on it. 

There’s more too: 


Minimum Wage. Truman wants it boosted to 
75¢, with everybody covered. Republicans have 
talked about jacking up the 40¢ floor, but never 
acted because they couldn’t agree on whom the 
law should apply to. 

Civil Rights. This includes all the old political 
“hot potatoes’’: poll taxes, lynching, FEPC. Repub- 
licans talk of bringing these up for debate right 
away to embarrass Truman with a filibuster by 
southern Democrats. 

Barkley’s strategy: A motion to lay aside “for 
more pressing legislation.” A vote on this would 
force Republicans to choose whether to antagonize 
minorities or housewives. 

Aid to Education. A year ago, Taft promised 
action on this, and he did push it through the 
Senate. Truman will prod the House again. 

Public Power. Truman will remind the G.O.P. 
of its platform endorsement of ‘progressive devel- 
opment”’ of river resources, demand the money that 
Congress denied him last June—for TVA’s steam 
plant, for transmission lines in Gov. Warren’‘s 
California, for Columbia River dams. 


It won’t be a short work-sheet Truman hands 
Congress. 
paign speech. 

This year, Democrats are going to stage a 
Capitol Hill campaign. That’s about all the Demo- 
cratic National Committee treasury can afford. 


DEWEY’S STRATEGY is to prevent the special 


session from becoming the center of the presidential 
campaign. 

He wants to keep himself at arm’‘s length from 
the problems of the expiring 80th Congress. You 
get the line from campaign headquarters: 

The Republican platform wasn’t written for 
the 80th Congress, and doesn’t bind them. The 
platform promises what a Republican Congress will 
do with a Republican president to administer its 
laws. 

Example: Public housing will be a different 
matter with a Dewey man running it than with a 
New Degier in charge. 

So Dewey’s behind-the-scenes influence will 
be to. keep the session a short and perfunctory 
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After all, it will be Truman’s basic cam- * 





affair, get it out of the headlines and move the 
campaign out where Truman can’t call the tune. 


6 
THE COMMUNIST INDICTMENT this week is 


really an anticlimax. For 13 months, “leaks” from 
the grand jury proceedings in New York have prom- 
ised a sensational U. S. spy ring dwarfing Canada’s. 

Instead comes a case which, finally, provides a 
frontal court test of this question: Is the U. S. Com- 
munist Party a legitimate political movement or a 
revolutionary junta? 

Moscow direction of the U. S. Communist 
Party is not at issue. The indictment is returned 
under the little-publicized section of the wartime 
Foreign Agents Registration Law; this section makes 
it illegal wilfully to advocate overthrow of the 
government. 

It will take a year or so, of course, to get any 
final answer. But the timing of the indictment fits 
neatly—for Truman— into three situations: (1) the 
Wallace convention this week end; (2) the Berlin 
crisis; (3) the charge that Democrats are soft with 
American Communists. 


LINE-BY-LINE RAIL STRIKES are still in the 
picture as a way for the unions to get tough with 
management without risking government seizure 
and an .¥ injunction. 

The three unions whose strike threat brought 
on the recent seizure have decided to resume 
industry-wide bargaining. This catches them up 
with the other brotherhoods on third-round negotia- 
tions (page 92). 

However, if bargaining comes to an impasse, 
the three unions intend to strike two or three roads 


according to the original plan (BW-Jul. 10°48,p16) 
* 


@ When Carroll Reece filed for the Tennessee 
G.O.P. Senate nomination, he was gambling on 
this: Rep. Estes Kefauver will win the Democratic 
nomination against the Crump machine. With 
Crump sulking, Reece thinks he can win... . 


@ NLRB General Counsel Robert Denham is laid 


up in bed with a bum heart. He expects to be back 
on the job by fall and will serve out the year—but 


not his four-year term. . . . 

@ Truman’s New Dealish acceptance speech and 
the Taft-Hartley repeal pledge in the Democratic 
platform has brought C.1.0.’s Phil Murray around. 
He’s going to endorse Truman next month—and 
almost mean it. 
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1946 1947 “1948 


(1) Prices of farm products are 
well above their 1920 peak... 


Farm Prices (1926=100) 
2007 Re A | 





All Wholesale Prices (1926=100) 
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1946 1947——«*1948 
(2) Foods have more than re- 


covered February losses... 















1946 1947 1948 
(3) While other prices (mostly 


industrial) climb steadily... 


Ooto, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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(4) So the all-commodity index once again is nudging the top set after World War! 


Will Commodity Prices Keep Going Up? 


This week’s stock-market break raises the question again. 
Most economic factors seem to point to continued inflation. 


How many sharp, sudden bumps can 
the American economy take without 
shaking the boom? That question 
popped into everyone’s mind again this 
week with Monday’s setback in the 
stock market (page 88)—a bump which 
induced general uneasiness in com- 
modity prices, It’s a question that is 
all the more insistent because the com- 
modity price index is now right on the 





peak from which it took its disastrous 
tumble in 1920. 
e Precedents—Twice before in our post- 
war experience we have had similar 
jolts: (1) the break in stock prices in 
1946, and (2) the sudden spill in com- 
modity prices last February. 

If these two experiences are guide- 
posts, the question should not be “How 
far will prices go down?” but “Will this 





help put the brakes on a further rise?” 

Admittedly, the parallels aren’t pre- 
cise. The stock market break two years 
ago was very much more severe than 
anything we've seen so far this year. 
And commodities broke much more 
sharply last February than they are likely 
to now. 
e Going Up?—In spite of their sharp- 
ness the previous spills brought no more 
than momentary hesitancy; the boom 
kept right on going. 

For the remainder of 1948, at least, 


several economic factors point toward 
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a further uptrend—including _ prices: 

Fiscal Affairs. Ihe federal sugplus is 
a thing of the past. Surpluses and debt 
retirement were major factors in re- 
straining inflation in the 1947-48 fiscal 
year. From now until next March’s big 
income tax collections, the Treasury is 
likely (1) at worst, to run at a deficit, or 
(2) at best, to achieve a precarious bal- 
ance between cash Income and outgo 


(BW—Jul.17'48,p23). 





... What's Going 


Scientists working on supersonic planes of 
the future drew aside the curtain of se- 
crecy for a brief moment last week. At the 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett 
Field, Calif., they let manufac- 
turers, Air Force men, and the press take 


aircraft 
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This assumes no war and no major 
change in military appropmiations. It 
also assumes no military lend-lease to 
western Europe. 

Meanwhile, federal spending at the 
rate of better than $40-billion a year 
contributes strongly to continuation of 
high national income. 

Support Prices. Agricultural prices 
aren't likely to go down much more. 
Wheat prices already are down to the 


on Inside 


a look at what’s going on inside. The off- 
cial host for the show was the National 


Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
which runs the Ames setup. Visitors saw 
such things as this triangular-winged model 
in the 40 ft. by 80 ft. wind tunnel. 









government support level. Com will 
a little later, when the new crop co: 
in. Cotton has sunk until it is onl, a 
couple of cents above support levels. 

Meats are among the farm produ 
towering above support levels. The hi 
com crop may have some psychologi 
influence in bringing meat prices doy 
the seasonal increase in slaughter 
the fourth quarter could emphasize th 
But plenty of corn to feed, at 
vantageous prices, won't bring any lar; 
increase in supplies of meat, milk, pou'- 
try, and eggs until next year. 

Price supports and a favorable meat- 
feed ratio will help sustain farm incon 
ind industry's farm market. 

Industrial Prices. Practically al] met 
als (tungsten ore and quicksilver ar 
exceptions) continue in extremely tight 
supply. The third round of wage in 
creases has not yet been fully tran 
lated into prices. And higher prices fo 
steel, announced this week, will have a 
pronounced effect throughout the met 
alworking industries. 

Meanwhile, industry’s ability to cut 
prices is steadily being reduced. Costs 
of labor, fuel, and freight not only ar 
rising but also are relatively inflexible. 
Only by increasing productivity can in- 
dustry offset rising costs—and gains in 
productivity up to now show no sign of 
keeping up with the parade. 

Cost of Living. Food prices aren't 
likely to come down much, if at all, 
over the rest of this year. Rents and 
fuel costs are rising. Only a few manu 
facturing lines, such as cotton textiles, 
have benefited from a drop in raw- 
materials costs that might be passed on 
to the consumer. 

And further rises in the cost of living 
have a long-range effect that should not 
be overlooked: They will increase pres- 
sures for wage boosts in 1949. 

These factors, added up, make a 

pretty strong case for a continuation of 
rising prices. Most analysts hope only 
that the rise won’t get out of hand. 
Many believe it won't. They base their 
conclusion in part on this thesis: Prices 
now have pretty well caught up with 
the increase in the money supply; w« 
may hope that, sometime within a year, 
the average of all wholesale prices will 
stabilize somewhere in the 165-170 
range (charts, page 19). 
e On the Other Hand—Only one ma- 
jor force is working for lower prices. 
And its influence is subtle, hard to 
trace. 

This is the gradual elimination of 

scarcities. In one industry after an- 
other, the pipelines gradually have been 
filled all the way from the farm and 
mine to the factory, and finally to th 
pantry shelf and the bureau drawer. 
e New “Normal’”—Production and salc 
are shaking down to a new “normal. 
This is the normal for an economy i 
which practically everyone wanting 
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job has one; an economy geared to pro- 
duce the goods called for by this high 
level of purchasing power. 

To some industries, this new normal 
is well below the postwar peak. Shaking 
down to it means a bump. But the 
bumps, so far, have not been hard 
enough to make any black and blue 
spots. ; 

The postwar normal, moreover, is not 
yet clearly defined. We don’t know 
whether it is measured at 180, 190, or 
maybe 200 in the Business Week Index 
(page 13). One reason is that rising 
military expenditures and aid for 


Europe (as opposed to civilian-consump- 
‘tion needs and normal exports) obscure 
today’s normal demand. 

e Controls?—F acing Congress is the 
problem of whether domestic needs plus 
international commitments call for con- 
trols—and whether controls are a legis- 
lative possibility in a presidential clec- 
tion year (page 15). 

That business is suddenly fearful of 
controls—over prices, materials, and pro- 
duction—showed up in the stock aad 
commodity weakness at the start of the 
week. The new Berlin crisis brought it 
to a head. 


Textiles Pick Up—Some 


Market will no longer grab at just anything, but the slump 
of the past three months seems to be over. And despite filled pipe- 
lines, most mill men think boom will last through 1948. 


For the past three months or so, the 

textile industry has been whistling past 
a graveyard. By this week it felt safe 
enough to draw a deep breath and admit 
that, for a while there, it was good and 
scared, And even now plenty of textile 
men are not sure that all their troubles 
are Over. 
e Good Cheer—Along New York's 
Worth Street, the nerve center of the 
U. S. textile business, the atmosphere is 
cheerful, though not exuberant. Textile 
markets have picked up smartly within 
the last couple of weeks, and the rest 
of 1948 promises to be good by any 
standards. But the days when the mar- 
ket would grab anything with a warp 
and woof to it are gone. 

“We still have our boom,” says an 
executive of one of the Worth Street 
selling houses. “But it’s just an ordi- 
nary boom now. It isn’t the hell-for- 
leather scramble that we had in 1946 
and the last half of 1947.” 

A salesman for one of the big tex- 

tile mills makes the same point: “Busi- 
ness is fine now. But when you have a 
drink with a customer he doesn’t even 
try to pick up the check any more.” 
e The Picture—It’s hard to sketch a 
picture of what has been happening in 
textiles, because the recent uneasiness 
never showed up in the production or 
sales figures. What worried textile men 
was a subtle change in the psychology 
of the market. And there isn’t any index 
that measures the ups and downs in a 
businessman’s peace of mind. 

The trouble first started in cotton 
textiles early last spring (BW —Mar.13 
'48,p24). Around that time, the vari- 
ous middlemen of the industry should 
have been placing their orders for late 
spring and summer goods. But when 
the mills began to line up third-quarter 
orders they found their customers play- 
ing hard to get. Cutters and converters 
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were glad enough to take goods they 
already had ordered, but they were in 
no hurry to sign up for future deliveries. 
e Slowdown—The main reason for this 
caution was the slow retail sales in the 
first part of the year. 

About the same time other difficulties 
began to crop up. Exports dropped off 
sharply, reflecting the growing dollar 
shortage abroad. The bag trade suddenly 





found that it was turning out more than 
the market could take (BW-—Jul.3’48, 
p38). Demand for many of the coarser 
constructions of cotton cloth began to 
shrink alarmingly. 

e Price Pressure—All this 
irregular deflation in cotton textiles that 
dragged out through the spring and 
early summer. Mills kept on producing 
at full blast, but they were working 
against orders booked before the start 
of the slump. Order backlogs shrank 
steadily. And as they shrank the pre 

sure on prices became heavier and 
heavier. 

Print cloths, more or price 

barometer for the industry, lost as much 
as 30% in the first half of 1948. The 
80-by-80 percales sold for 35¢ a yard 
and more toward the end of 1947. Early 
this summer they were down to 24¢ 
Other constructions held up a lot bet 
ter than that, but prices all up and down 
the line were wobbly. 
e Closedowns—By the end of June, the 
whole cotton textile industry had a bad 
case of fidgets. When the first week of 
July came around, operators welcomed 
the chance to decrease production by 
closing down for the week of paid vaca- 
tion that was provided for in their new 
labor contracts. 

A good many mills added another 
week of closedown to the vacation 
week. Others started throwing out extra 


brought an 


less a 





Carnival for Road Contractors 


Roadbuilders from all over the U. S. and 
South America flocked to Chicago this 


week. The occasion was the first Road 
Show since 1940. More than 300 manu- 
facturers showed equipment—which ranged 
from huge earthscraping trucks and tractors 
to compact, multipurpose machines for 


small contractors. This is one corner of the 
show, which took up 1.2-million sq. ft. of 
space along the Lake Michigan waterfront 
around Soldier's Field. The show was held 
outdoors of necessity: no indoor space was 
large enough, high enough, or strong 
enough to hold the heavy equipment. 
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shifts or cutting working hours when 
they resumed operations. 

e Pickup—But by mid-July business was 
on the upgrade again. When hot 
weather finally arrived the demand for 
summer wear came to life. Almost over- 
night, retailers started to bear down on 
the cutting trade for more dresses, par- 
ticularly in the popular-price lines. ‘The 
cutters came down on the mills, and 
the order books began to fill up again. 

In the spot market, print cloth prices 
have pulled back a cent or so above 
their lows. Prices of other constructions, 
especially the finer counts, are firmer. 

Mill men think now that they have 

enough business in sight to keep them 
going at top speed for the rest of the 
year. But they still have their fingers 
crossed on a couple of points. 
e Filled Pipelines—For one thing, it is 
obvious that all the textile pipelines 
have filled up at last. Retailers and cut- 
ters aren’t starved for cloth any more. 
They have enough on hand to stop 
ordering for a while and sell out of 
stock. This means that any drop in 
retail sales will kick back on the mills 
immediately. 

Even with business ‘picking up oe. 

some lines are overloaded. White shirts 
are piled up on the shelves all over the 
country. (The shortage of shirts was 
Exhibit A in the campaign against OPA 
two years ago.) Many retailers are tak- 
ing drastic markdowns to get them mov- 
ing. 
e Mill Inventories—And in addition to 
the ordinary trade inventories, there is 
a possibility that some of the mills 
piled up sizable stocks during the slack 
season last spring. 

Textile experts say that mills can’t 
afford heavy inventories. Cotton is too 
costly and wage rates too high to en- 
courage that sort of speculation now. 
And even the thought of mill inven- 
tories is enough to give a textile man 
the shivers. It was the big accumulation 
of stocks that kept the industry on its 
back all through the 1930's. 

In any case, most cotton textile oper- 
ators think that their boom has passed 
its peak. If demand continues to pick 
up through the fall, prices probably will 
stabilize about where they are now— 
that is, somewhat below the late 1947 
level. If demand falls off, the mills will 
have to choose between cutting prices 
and cutting production. The chances 
are that they will do some of both. 

e Woolens, Worsteds, Too—In woolens 
and worsteds, too, there are signs that 
the boom is beginning to fray around 
the edges. Woolens have been slow for 
a year or more. Now worsted mill men 
are beginning to think that the end of 
the boom in men’s suitings is in sight. 

The mills hiked prices on their fall 
lines this year to cover higher wool and 
labor costs. And another price jump is 
due on next spring’s goods. That may 
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be more than the market will take. 
Demand for worsteds shows signs of 
_—— up. Major clothing manufae- 
turers have sold 85% to 100% of their 
capacity on this fall’s lines, but mar- 
ginal producers moved only 50% to 
60%. 

e Wait and See—Mill men suspect that, 
when the spring lines open, cutters 
won’t place orders beyond early Febru- 
ary. They will want to wait and see how 
the market comes along before they 
sign up for the spring. 

One thing to remember: possible big 
government orders for the Army. So far, 
military buying has not made much 
difference in prices or supplies. But a 
full-dress armament program would 
clean out the market just as it did in 
World War II. That would start the 
frantic scramble for goods all over again. 


German Scrap 


U. 5S. steelmakers may 
finally get some scrap iron 
from German ruins, thanks to 
the Commerce Dept. 


Scrap iron from the wreckage of 
Germany should soon charge the fur- 
naces of the American steel industry. 
If all goes according to plan, anywhere 
from 700,000 to a million tons of scrap 
will be brought to this country in the 
coming year. 

Last week it was clear that all wasn’t 
going according to plan yet. Reason: 
The U. S. and Britain are at odds over 
buying the scrap. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, U. S. military governor, has al- 
ready forced the withdrawal of one Brit- 
ish concern’s bid for German scrap. He 
acted because he thought that the bid 
was too high, thus was an unfair priee 
from the U. S. point of view. Yet most 
of the scrap metal is in the British-held 
Ruhr area. 
¢ Out of Reach—The millions of tons of 
steel lying around in the rubble of 
bombed German buildings has been a 
mouth-watering sight to the scrap- 
starved American steel] industry ever 
since war’s end. But it was always just 
out of reach. 

For one thing, the chaos of Germany 
imposed physical problems of collection, 
transport, and currencies. For another, 
the préblem has been embroiled « for 
months in a three-sided fight among 
governmental agencies: Gen. Clay’s mil- 
itary government people in Germany 
wanted the stuff to help restore German 
steel production; the State Dept. kept 
an ear cocked to the claims of West 
European steel producers; the Com- 
merce Dept. plugged for bringing the 
scrap to this country. 

Since internationally minded W. 





Averell Harriman went over to }.C\ 
Commerce has been bearing down Dar. 
ticularly hard. His successor at ( op. 
merce, Secretary Charles Sawyer, | ok: 
on it as his job to give domestic in: ys. 
try first crack at anything. 

¢ Sawyer’s Coup—Late last = month, 
Sawyer succeeded in bulldozing Clay’ 
people into allocating him 500,000 ton, 
of scrap. He wanted 1.5-million, but 
he’ll concentrate on moving what hic’, 
got and then asking for more. 

The plan is to turn over the alloca 

tion to one or more of our steel com. 
panies that can put enough people in 
Germany to push the operation 
through. The U. S. agents (as yet to be 
chosen) will deal directly with commicr- 
cial German scrap dealers. 
e Competition—It will be touchy deal 
ing. eA ty buyers are in a position 
to bid higher for the scrap than U. S. 
buyers, who must pay heavy transport 
costs. Nevertheless, the U. S. contin- 
gent will have two aces in the hole: 

(1) More or less gentle pressure on 
the scrap dealers by Military Govern- 
ment. 

(2) Incentive goods. The steel com- 

pany will stock up on U. S. cigarettes, 
chocolate, stockings, and such; Com- 
merce Dept. will speed them to Ger- 
many. Then the German scrap dealer 
will be offered part of his pay in goods. 
That will enable htm to get labor—and 
maybe make a little black market profit 
on the side. 
e Army Scrap—That’s the plan. If it 
works, it will bring German scrap to this 
country for the frst time. True, some 
scrap began arriving from Germany this 
spring; but it was so-called Army-gen- 
erated scrap—discarded trucks and such 
from the U. S. Forces in Germany. 

There’s something like 200,000 to 

250,000 tons of this Army-generated 
scrap in Germany. Some 150,000 tons 
of it was supposed to have moved last 
fall, but it got tangled up in the Canter- 
bury Corp. fiasco. 
e Pig in a Poke—Canterbury Corp. was 
an Italian-financed outfit which con- 
tracted with the U.S. Army for 150,000 
tons of scrap at about $7 a ton. The low 
price was in consideration of an agree- 
ment to ship it, via Italy, for sale in the 
American market. It soon turned out 
that the stuff was piling up in Italian 
yards—some 25,000 tons of it—and that 
Canterbury was dickering to sell it in 
Italy at about $30 a ton. Deliveries to 
Canterbury were stopped and the Army 
applied pressure, but the corporation 
stalled for months. 

Finally, last February and March, the 
first shipments from Italy began to 
reach this country—and were bought at 
sea, sight unseen by U. S. buyers. From 
the quality of the material, officials sus- 
pect that low-grade Italian scrap has 
been substituted for the Army-generated 
metal. 
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| Theaters of Modern Design Spring Up in Canada 


Canada is in the midst of a theater-building boom. 
This week, 100 new theaters are going up throughout 
the Dominion. They range from prefabricated jobs for 
rural areas to a $2-million, 2,400-seat house in Toronto, 
built by the J. Arthur Rank organization. 
Rank alone is spending some $12-million on new thea- 
ter construction in Canada—so theater outlets will keep 
pace with his growing British film production. When he 
has finished, his Odeon chain will own 114 houses. 
Most of the Rank theaters will sport the modern fea- 
tures shown on this page. Their designer, a young 
Canadian architect, the late Jay English, believed that 
movie houses should be adapted to films, not stage shows. 
The $2-million house in Toronto will have such extras 
as a complete restaurant on one balcony floor, and a 
} permanent art gallery on another. The building will 
| also serve as Canadian headquarters of the Rank organ- Typical of new Odeon theaters in Canada are wide picture 
ization. 1 windows which allow you a view of lobby before stepping in 


i 
‘ 
} 
4 


j 2 No more queuing up outside in the rain or snow to buy a Candy crunchers can pick up their treats here. Or if you pre- 
ticket. Open boxoffices are located inside the lobby fer a soda or ice-cream, this elaborate counter serves them too 








4 Inside, you have plenty of room for leg-stretching; seats are 5 In addition to being outlets for British-made movies, houses 
36 in. apart. You feel closer to the screen, too, because the use British-made equipment. These Gaumont-Kalee projec- 
) traditional arch across the top of stage is done away with tors will be standard equipment in Canadian Odeon theaters 
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Denmark (C. A. Marshall) 
France (D. K. E. Bruce) 
Greece (J. Nuveen, Jr.) 
Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy (J. D. Zellerbach) 
Trieste 





Labor-Manpower Food-Agriculture Trade oe Finance 
(B. Shishkin) (B. Thibodeau) (T. McKittrick) Willicms. (A. Marget) 
iams, Jr.) 
ERP Country Missions & Chiefs 
Austria Luxembourg 
Belgium Norway A. E. Stoley) 


Netherlands (Dr. A. Valentine) 
Portugol 

Sweden (J. H. F. Hoskell) 
Switzerland 

Turkey 

U. K. (7. K. Finletter) 

West. Germany 








HIS week the European Coopera- 

tion Administration’s roster of top 

personnel was just about complete. 
The appointment of Bryan Houston, 
executive vice-president of Pepsi-Cola 
Co., as director of public information 
left few jobs open. 
e The Second Leg—At the same time, 
ECA boss Paul Hoffman issued march- 
ing orders for the second leg of the 
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program. Hoffman figures that appro- 
priations for the second quarter of oper- 
ations (July through September) will 
reach $1,118,800,000. Added to this 
will be some $346-million still unspent 
from first-quarter allocations. Thus, 
ECA should be negotiating a huge vol- 
ume of business this summer. 
Individual commodity programs for 
the second quarter aren’t ready yet. 





© BUSINESS WEEK 


They will be out in about a week when 
the member nations Have a chance to 
revise their requests in light of antic 
pated allocations. 

e Spending—ECA has outlined a ger 
eral plan of second-quarter spending, 
though. About $101-million of the sec 
ond-quarter allotments will be used by 
European countries to buy from eat! 
other. This is a form of offshore buying 
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iwhich should help break the logjam of 
Fintra-European payments that is hold- 
fing up trade among Marshall Plan 


F countries (BW—Jun.12’48,p117). 


i The rest of the money, $1,364,000,- 
500, will go out in loans and grants to 
Fthe member nations. The tentative 
E breakdown goes like this: Britain, $335- 
fmillion; France, $251-million; Italy, 
$148-million; the Netherlands, $128- 
million, The balance will be split (in 


descending order) among Austria, 
Greece, Anglo-American zones of Ger- 
many, Denmark, Ireland, Norway, 


French zone of Germany, and Iceland. 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Portugal have 
asked for no allotment for the second 
quarter. 

'*Loans and Grants—How many of 
these allotments will be grants and how 
many loans is still a question. Right 
now it looks as if grant-dollars will out- 
number Joan-dollars by about five to 
FONE. 

This poses somewhat of a problem for 
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ECA officials: $1-billion of ECA’s first 
year funds is earmarked for loans; so far 
there has been only one taker—Iceland, 
which last week got an ECA-approved 
loan of $2.3-million (page 36). 

e Checkup—At week's end, Paul Hoff- 
man was off for a seven-day round of 
talks with ECA’s European staff. It’s a 
sure bet that he will put a lot of pressure 
on the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation to get its members 
to make more use of loans. (OKREC 
compiles the requests of the Marshall 
Plan nations for aid. It forwards them 
on to Washington through W. Averell 
Harriman, chief of ECA’s European 
headquarters in Paris). 

Another item on Hoffman’s agenda 
next week will be propaganda. ECA 
has to figure out a way to counteract 
Communist drives to stir up western 
European labor against the aid program. 
C. §S. Golden, former official of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
(C.1.0.), and B. M. Jewell, president of 


the railway emplovees’ department of 
the A.F.L., are on hand in | urope to 
advise Hoffman on this point 

e Where It’s Gone—I'0 date. ECA au 
thorizations—including ocean and in 
land freight—total $815,477,224. The 
United Kingdom and F'rance—with bet 
ter than $200-million each--are the big 
gest beneficiaries. Western Germany, 
the Netherlands, Austria, Greece, and 
China follow in that order. 

Better than one-third of the fund 

already allocated has gone for food 
products of all kinds. Wheat alone a 
counts for just under $153-million 
Petroleum products are the second big 
gest single item—about $107-million 
Ocean freight charges come to just 
under $90-million. 
* Private Channels—Three-quarters of 
ECA’s authorizations so far are for 
purchases through normal private trade 
channels. For the U.S. businessman, 
the use of regular channels of trade is a 
good omen for the future. 
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American Locomotives Swing Aboard for Brazil 


was turned out by the Schenectady shops 
of American Locomotive Co. This was 
Alco’s first postwar shipment of diesel- 
electrics to Rio de Janeiro. 


By mid-August, this 1,500-hp. diesel-elec- 
tric freight locomotive will be roaring down 
the tracks of the Central Ry. of Brazil. 
2, the locomotive 


One of a shipment of 1 





Will Zone Prices Go Too? 


Cement case marked the end of basing points; lead-pigment 
case will settle the fate of zone pricing. FTC’s trial examiner and 
trial counsel disagree on one major point. 


[he fate of the last bastion of de- 

livered pricing—zone pricing—moved a 
step closer to decision this week. (In 
zone pricing, the country is split into 
zones, and all customers in any one zone 
pay a uniform delivered price.) 
e Lead-Pigment Case—The Federal 
Trade Commission’s big zone-pricing 
case involves producers of lead pig- 
ments, A two-count complaint charges 
that: 

(1) The producers conspired to main- 
tain identical delivered prices, in viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act; and 

(2) Each producer, by using a zone 
system, discriminated between custom- 
ers within each zone, and between cus- 
tomers located in different zones—all in 
violation of the Clayton Act. 

e Examiner’s Ruling—Some time ago, 
the FTC trial examiner upheld the com- 
plaint on the first count, and on that 
part of the second that referred to inter- 
zone discrimination. But he ruled that 
use by a single lead-pigment company 
of a zone price did not illegally discrim- 
inate between customers within a single 
zone. In fact, he went out of his way 
to say, in effect, that the zone system 





actually promotes competition within 
each zone, and hence is a good thing. 
His reasoning: If all purchasers could 
buy at the same delivered price, they 
would be better able to compete than 
if one was favored solely because he was 
closer to the seller’s mill. 

Now the FTC trial counsel has filed 

a brief with the commission taking 
strong exception to that finding—saying, 
in effect, that mill-net price (delivered 
price less actual freight charge) should 
be the criterion rather than total de- 
livered price. 
e Dual Function—F TC, like many 
Washington agencies, embodies both 
prosecution and judicial functions. The 
trial examiner is, in effect, a court of 
first jurisdiction; FTC attorneys (“prose- 
cution”) and company attorneys (“‘de- 
fense”’) present their initial arguments 
before him. Once he has filed “his rec- 
ommended decision, the case automat- 
ically goes to the next-higher court— 
the five FTC commissioners. 

At this stage, FTC and company at- 
torneys have an opportunity to present 
briefs commenting on (and, if they 
wish, dissenting from) his decision. It 
is this dissenting brief that FTC coun- 





sel has just filed. None of the con 
attorneys have filed briefs yet—alth 
some of them have filed exceptio 

the trial examiner’s findings. 

e Vital Question—The question 
volved in this disagreement betwee 
FTC trial examiner and the [| |¢ 
counsel is the most important p 
still unsettled in the delivered-p:ic- 
ing field (BW—Jun.12'48,p74). Ba 
point pricing has been held ilk 
whether used by several compa 
through cooperation and conspiracy 
by a single company acting individua 
by the Supreme Court decision in thc 
cement case. Zone pricing has been 
held illegal if identical plans are used 
by two or more companies. 

It also seems certain that, under p 
ent court precedents, zone pricing 
an individual company will be held 
illegal insofar as it produces discrimina- 
tion between two customers who are 
very close together but on opposite sides 
of a zone boundary. 

e Effect—If zone systems are finally held 
to be legal insofar as they affect intra- 
zone competition. (the trial examiner's 
view), then postage-stamp plans (uni- 
form delivered price anywhere in the 
country) will definitely be legal. And 
most zone plans operated by a singl 
company could probably be made so. 

But it may be a long time before a 
final decision is rendered. The five com- 
missioners have to hand down a decision 
first. This decision is almost certain to 
be appealed—first, to a U.S. Circuit 
Court; later, if necessary, to the U.S 
Supreme Court. 

The case may be argued before the 
commissioners in September, but there 
is no telling when they will issue their 
ruling. The political situation and other 
considerations may influence both the 
timing of their decision and its content 
e Limited—What if the final decision 
agrees with FTC counsel, and _ hold: 
that individual use of zone pricing docs 
discriminate illegally? Would that aut 
matically condemn all zone and univé 
sal delivered-price systems in all oth 
industries? Would it be applicable not 
only to heavy industrial products, but 
also to chewing gum, magazines, and 4 
host of other consumer products usu 
sold on a universal price? 

FTC lawyers raised that point the 
selves in the lead-pigment brief—as 4 
straw man which they promptly p: 
ceeded to knock down. “Such argument 
is without foundation,” they said. And 
they went on to repeat the statemen 
that FTC has made many times in thc 
past: Delivesed pricing is illegal only t 
the commodity involved is: 

(1) Standardized, with little quality 
difference between competing brands, 
and 

(2) So heavy that freight charges ar 
an important part of the final cost of 
the product to the buyer. 


+ 
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We at Ryerson believe that constant improve- 
ment in every operation is the key to good 
steel-service. We continually invent, revamp, 
revise, reorganize—improve. Best of all, our 
employees help show us the way. 

Last year, for instance, our employees 
submitted a total of 3,686 suggestions, each of 
which described a procedure, policy or piece of 
equipment designed to improve the efficiency 
of our steel service. Of the 3,686 ideas, 1,379 
proved worthy of cash awarcs and are now be- 
ing used to the ultimate benefit of Ryerson 
customers. Accepted suggestions ranged from 
a method of speeding the paper work in proc- 
essing an order to more accurate gauges for our 
biggest friction saws. 

This willingness of our entire organization to 
help achieve maximum efficiency is one reason 
we are able to promise you a steel-service that’s 


A Thousand Improvements a Year! 





intelligent, ever alert to do the job still better. 
Encouraged to advance their own ideas, our 
employees often assist in determining practical 
alternates when great demand causes short- 
ages of the steel you need. To put this kind of 
service to work for you, contact the nearest 
Ryerson plant next time you need steel. You 
can be sure we shall do our best to serve you. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS — Carbon and alloy, SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, 
hot rolled and cold fin., many types and coatings 
reinforcing TUBING — Seamless and 

STRUCTURALS — Channels, welded, mechanical and 
angles, beams, etc. boiler tubes 

PLATES—ShearedandU.M, STAINLESS — Allegheny 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate sheets, plates, tubes, etc. 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—for metal working 











Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 





RYERSON STEEL 
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How Farm Support Prices Will Decline 


Estimated Support Prices As They 


Would Have Been May 15* 


Mkt. Prices Ree’d Under the Under the 
By Farmers 1949 1950 
May 15, ’48 Formula Formula 
**Basic’? Commodities: 
Corn (bu.). $2.16 $1.44 -85-$1.28 
Cotton, Upland (Ib.)...... -3527 -279 .1794-.2691 
Peanuts (ton)............ 208.00 216.00 110.00-166.00 
IS) 55 eho cee 3.05 1.83 1.28-1.93 
Tobacco: Burley (Ib.).... 401 424 454 
Flue-cured (Ib.). .... 436 45 
Wisent Cou.) . . os eee 2.22 1.99 1.09—1.64 
**Steagall’’ Commodities: 

Beans, Dry Edible (ewt.).. 11.10 5.05-7.58 7.45 
Butterfat (Ib.).........:.. 836 -395-.592 594 
Chiickems (b.)...........- -285 -256 272 
SE EE Pe hee: A415 484 418 
Flaxseed (bu.)............ 5.81 2.53-3.80 ss Se dh | 
Piet tewt.)...2.......) ae 16.38 16.92 
Milk, Wholesale (ewt.).... 4.59 3.60 3.76 
Peas, Dry Edible (cwt.). .. 5.26 3.13-4.70 5.02 
Potatoes, Irish (bu.)...... 1.96 1.67 -97-1.45 
Potatoes, Sweet (bu.)..... 2.44 1.32-1.98 2.06 
Soybeans (bu.)........... 3.74 1.44-2.16 2.22 
Temeoys (B.) .5 oc cccics 313 = «216-324 328 





*Based on parity as of May, 1948, 


Parity Faces Another Fight 


Farm bloc not satisfied with new law which, by degrees, will 
lower federal floor under farm prices. Support program for 1950 
may be tackled again in Congress—to push the floor back up. 


The table above—or one much like 

it—will figure in one of the hottest 
legislative fights during the next session 
of Congress. 
e Last-Minute Bill—A quick glance will 
explain why. The last two columns 
show what will happen to the govern- 
ment’s farm support prices under a new 
law, which was designed to ease the 
farmer back into the peacetime market 
and remove some of the war incentives. 
It was passed during the last minutes 
before Congress adjourned for the polit- 
ical conventions. 

The bill has two sections: a short- 
range section, for the transitional year 
of 1949; and a long-range one, for 1950 
and after. The new law will lower, by 
degrees, the floors under most supported 
arm commodities. 

e Will It Stick?—Despite its efforts, 
Congress hasn't really settled the whole 
ticklish problem of support prices. 

* The question now is: How much of 
the bill will stick? The farm blocs will 
put up a fight in the next session to re- 
vise—upwards—the support prices under 
the long-range part of the bill. 
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Current high support prices—which 

farmers would like to keep—are the 
heritage of more than a decade of gov- 
ernment pricing (BW—Dec. 29°45,p21). 
To this original foundation, the war 
added a new superstructure. Wartime 
supports were meant to encourage all- 
out food production and to assure the 
farmer that the bottom wouldn’t drop 
out of the market due to overproduc- 
tion. They were to carry over for two 
years after hostilities to cushion the re- 
turn to a normal market. 
e Face the Music—No matter what we 
get next November—a Truman or a 
Dewey administration—the government 
will be forced to take a firm stand on the 
whole tangled problem. 

Businessmen will watch the outcome 
of the struggle with great interest. What 
happens will, of course, have an effect 
on: (1) the amount of crops planted, 
(2) farm income, (3) the cost-of-living 
in general. 

e Two-Part Law—The two-in-one law 
now on the books comprises: 
A STOP-GAP measure, favored by the 

House farm bloc, that guarantees rel- 


atively high support prices. It 
into effect Jan. 1, 1949. 

A LONG-RANGE, “modernized” su) 
law. This is the so-called “A 
formula,” originally passed by 
Senate. It will be effective Jai 
1950. 


e The 1949 Section—The 1949 pa: 
the law requires the government to 
port the price of many farm product 
at 90% of parity—but not so man 
heretofore. 

The 90% list for 1949 includes 
so-called “basic” commodities (cotto 
wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, peanuts) an 
some of the ‘‘Steagall” wartime com 
modities (milk and milk products, hog 
chickens, eggs, and potatoes). 

e Dropped from the List—Other Si 
gall commodities were dropped off th 
90% list; they will be supported son 
where between 60% and 90% of parity 
as the Secretary of Agriculture dete: 
mines. These are: turkeys, soybeans 
and flaxseed for oil, American-Egyptian 
cotton, sweet potatoes, dry peas and 
beans. 

Wool is a special case: The support 

price isn’t to go below the average farm 
price for wool during 1946. This pro 
vision runs until June 30, 1950. 
e The 1950 Section—Patently, the 1949 
part of the law does not make any funda 
mental changes in the whole support 
mechanism. But the 1950 section docs 
It not only lowers more support prices. 
but also revises parity itself, the founda 
tion under the support prices. 

Briefly, parity is the scale that bal 

ances the prices the farmer must pay for 
what he buys with prices he gets for his 
crops. Up to now the base period used 
to establish this ratio for most products 
has been 1910-14—when the farmer sup 
posedly was getting a fair share of the 
nation’s goods and services. 
e New Base Period—The 1950 law abol- 
ishes 1910-14 as the base period. In its 
place will be a 10-year Agta average, 
calculated to reflect what has happened 
to farm prices during the 10 most recent 
years. 

Shifting the base period will do two 

things right off the bat. It will: (1) 
raise the support level for hogs, milk. 
cottonseed, and other commodities; and 
(2) lower the support level for such 
crops as grains, corn, oats, barley, 
wheat, cotton, peanuts, and rice. 
e Supply and Demand—Additionally, 
the new law ties the support level of a 
commodity to its available supply. This 
means that support prices will rough) 
follow the normal laws of supply and 
demand. When the supply is large, sup 
port prices will drop to discourage pro 
duction; when supply is short, support 
prices will go up. 

Here’s how the Dept. of Agriculture 
will do this: At the beginning of ¢! 


- & 
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Why “THROW THE BOOK”... instead of booking the order? 


Ta hanging judge, who “threw 
the book” at every defendant,soon 
ran out of books—then wrote his own 
~— finally wound up off the bench. 

Many businesses do much the same 
thing. Anyone seeking to do business 
with them is made a defendant... 
against out-worn rules and regula- 
tions, waiting-room etiquette, sonor- 
sus double talk, unmannerly push- 
ing around, 

Not so at Bristol Brass. Here the 
books are open, and everything is 


done to make the customer feel that 
he is most welcome... as he is... 
to place his order quickly, specifically, 
and with an honest promise of deliv- 
ery date. It saves time for him and 
for us, as well as wear and tear on 
our respective nervous systems. And 
we know enough about Brass sheet, 
rod, and wire... after 99 years... 
to know that we can give him (or you) 
the right prescription the first time, 
and every time thereafter. 

So we invite you to do your Brass 


business the quick, easy, and friendly 
way... with Bristol. Write. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


15 Park Row, New York City 
418 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 
616 Temple Building, Rochester, New York 
827 Hospital Trust Bidg., Providence, Rhode Island 

















FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF, U.S. A.e SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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crop year it will (1) estimate the | 
supply by adding carryover, estin 
production and imports, (2) figur 
the so-called “normal supply” by ad 

up estimated domestic consumption 
exports plus an allowance for carry 
and (3) determine the percentage 
estimated total supply as compare: 
the normal supply. 

e Experts Like It—When the estimated 
total supply for the year is 70% of 
“normal,” or less, then the price sip. 
port for that commodity will be 90% 
of parity. 

On the other hand, if the estimated 
total supply is higher than 130% of 
“normal,” then the support price will 
be 60% of parity. 

This has the aa of the profes. 
sionals at Agriculture. They say that all 
the support program should do is pre- 
vent the farmer from losing his shirt by 
a swift, unpredictable drop in the price 
of his crop. But if the demand is low, 
the government can’t be expected to 
buy up a crop year after year—with no 


But It Sells 


Since the war’s end, many Rocky Moun- 
tain ghost towns have taken a new lease 
on life via the tourist trade. The owner 
of this tavern in Georgetown, Colo., is one 
of the beneficiaries, in spite of (or because 
of) his sign. Here’s the story behind it: 
The tavern keeper hired an itinerant sign 
painter to advertise his wares. But when 
the job was done, the two men couldn't 
agree on the pay. Whereupon the sign 
painter said he noticed a slight error, 
plunked his ladder back up, and carefully 
changed the “best” to “worst.” By the 
time the tavernkeeper (not too good at 
reading) caught up with the hoax the sign 
had brought him so much trade that he 
let it ride. When the sign was recently 
touched up for the summer trade, the 
unorthodox label was carefully left intact. 
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Here's Help 


to make your basic problems shrink 





-.. and profits grow 











RF DaM RINNE, wiht Neg pcan st» 


For each of four principal problems of management 
— property, production, transportation and sales — 
there are Sonneborn products to help make those 
problems shrink ... and your profits grow. 


Whether your problem of the moment is to 
“weather-protect” or “wear-protect” a building, to 
manufacture an ointment, cold cream or insecticide, 
to lubricate a fleet of trucks, or produce a better blan- 
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PROPERTY + PRODUCTION ° 
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1 - BUILDING WHITE OIL and 
t - PRODUCTS PETROLATUM ‘ 
n DIVISION DIVISION 


ket ... you can benefit from the extra values Sonne- 
born builds into its highly refined oils and chemicals. 


Below are four typical free catalogs and bulletins 
which bring you news of recent Sonneborn devel- 
opments and will help you put Sonneborn products to 
work to: protect and preserve property. * improve 
processing and production * lower costs of transporta- 
tion * or increase customer demand and preference. 


.-- Oil Refiners and Manufacturing Chemists 


Wanagement Problems 


TRANSPORTATION ° SALES 


BTR er ee 


WANT AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


AMALIE TEXTILE 
LUBRICANTS CHEMICALS 
DIVISION DIVISION 
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PROTECT AND PRESERVE 
PROPERTY — Quick, easy, eco- 
nomical ways to construct and 
maintain floors, walls, ceilings, 
roofs, etc., with Sonneborn 
“Building Savers’. 


IMPROVE PROCESSING 
AND PRODUCTION — Specific 
properties of Sonneborn Refined 
Petroleum Products suitable for 
a wide range of product and 
processing applications. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., Dept. BW2, 


LOWER COSTS OF TRANS- 
PORTATION — The fundamen- 
tals of good lubrication for gaso 
line-driven fleets and Diesels; 
how AMALIE Motor Oils and 
Lubricants give more protection. 


adeiaianctodanens3nat=,den 





INCREASE CUSTOMER DE- 
MAND AND PREFERENCE— 
How FYBROL 1115 (one of 
many Sonneborn products for 
textile processing) improves mill 
efficiency and woolen fabrics. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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CONCRETE 


helps you live better 





In homes of all sizes and styles it 
provides a lifetime of firesafety and 
comfortable, low-upkeep housing 








In farm buildings and improvements 
it saves feed, labor; raises produc- 
tion, profits; defies fire, storm, decay 
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In dams it controls flood waters, sup- 
plies power for industry, increases 
production of food by irrigation 


Sgt tae 
#48 iS 


In schools, hospitals, public build- 
ings— it provides great structural 
strength and beauty at low annual cost 


In pavements it carries the heaviest 
traffic, yet it is. safer, longer lasting, 
costs less to maintain than other types 


7 
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In pipelines of all kinds it safeguards 
health by providing drainage, carry- 
ing pure water and removing wastes 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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market in sight. That would b 
ducing for the government, not f. 
market. 

e Room for Maneuver—If the 195 
sticks, Agriculture’s experts will ha 
least some leeway in setting su 
prices. There is only one crop 

tobacco—that must be supportc 
90%. Though support prices are 
datory for the other five “basic” 

modities, they can range between 

and 90%. 

Price supports for the ncubasic « 
on the support list are optional. 1 
are two exceptions to this: Both 
and potatoes—neither of them 
crops—must be supported at bety 
60% and 90%. 

e Quotas Worth 20%—The new f 
ula, however, gives producers one wa 
boosting Agriculture’s support pric« 

If he wishes, the Secretary of Agricu 
ture can ask farmers to vote on produc 
tion goals and marketing regulations as 
a condition of price support. The new 
law says that if farmers accept these con- 
trols, price supports will automatically 
go up 20%. Thus, if the support pric: 
worked out to 60%, adoption of acre 
age or marketing restrictions would 
bring the support level up to 72% of 
parity. 

e The Chances—How good a chance has 
the 1950 formula of getting through the 
next session of Congress unscathed? 

A good deal depends on how much 
log-rolling goes on. Even so, the Senat« 
may successfully resist any effort to 
boost price supports or make them man 
datory for more commodities. 


Frozen-Food Group 
Buys Steel Supplier 


Another group of manufacturers 

bought themselves a steel supplier last 
week. The buyers: six companies who 
make equipment for the frozen-food in- 
dustry. Prominent among these is Briggs 
Mfg. Co. of Detroit. Although Briggs’ 
primary business is automobile bodics, 
the company also makes plumbing fix- 
tures for frozen-food plants. 
e Cost: $500,000—The steel plant is 
Sterling Steel Foundry Co., maker of 
steel ingots and castings at Braddock, 
Pa. Current ingot capacity is 3,500 tons 
a month. The new owners, who paid 
about $500,000 for the mill, hope to 
expand capacity to..9,000 tons. 

Briggs will get most of the‘ ingots, 
but the other owner companies, which 
are smaller, will get all they need. 
e Freight-Saver—Besides assuring 
companies a supply of steel, the plant 
will save the companies a good deal in 
freight costs—especially under the new 
f.0.b. mill setup. Up to now, they had 
to buy their ingots wherever they could 
get them—often at great distances. 


the 
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We've done a lot of head-scratching about 
valves for Kidde* fire-extinguishing equipment. You 
see, we pack carbon dioxide (COz2) into our cylin- 
ders at 850 pounds per square inch. It takes a darn 
good valve to handle that pressure without leaking! 
q We used to think there was just one way to do it— 
seal the cylinder, then cut out the seal to release the 
COs. It was about the same idea as open- 

ing a tin can. But as COz got into 
tougher and tougher jobs, the valves 
got bigger. The “can-opener” took too 
much force. § On some Kidde marine 
systems, with many cylinders hooked up together, we 
got around that by using the power of the COz itself 
to cut out the seal. Watching COz at work here, 
we got an entirely new idea. Make a simple seat 
valve instead of the cutter—use the pressure of the 
CO: to hold it closed. J It worked like a charm—and today 
we're using valves like that on our portable extinguishers and on a 
lot of our big built-in systems. We’ve even gone a step 
further—we let the COs go round the back door 
and open seat valves too. So now the same CO2 
holds itself in check, releases itself, and puts the 


fire out! * Also known as “LUX” 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
725 Main Street, Belleville 9, N.J. 








Middlemen Out 


Bendix Radio drops its 
distributors in revamped sales 
setup. Lower discounts wil 
mean lower consumer prices 


The middleman is the most 
troversial figure in theories of mass 
tribution. To pare marketing costs, 
many companies have cut the distriby 
tor from the manufacturer-distributor- 
dealer hookup (BW—May22’48,p° 
Other companies, faced with a big 
country and a small sales staff, havc 
clutched at distributors as the only pos 
sible way to develop a mass markct 
e Distributors Dropped—Last week Ben 
dix Radio Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. lined up with the team that 
favors dropping distributors—or clip 
ping their wings. Through a direct fa 
tory-to-dealer sales program, the com 
pany hopes to step up the appeal of it 
radios and television sets for both dea! 
ers and consumers. 

Under the new plan, Bendix will 
franchise only one dealer in each com 
munity (some large cities will havc 
more). The dealer will place his orders 
through “district merchandisers” —ther 
are now 25. The merchandiser, all that’s 


left of the distributorship, is an inde- 


pendent agent on a commission basis. 

Shipments will be made directly from 

the factory to the dealer. Bendix will 
prepay the freight. 
e Discounts—Under the old plan, dis 
tributors got a 15% to 20% discount. 
The new district merchandisers, having 
no warehouse duties, will rate a discount 
of about 5%. The 10% to 15% dif- 
ference, says Bendix, will go to the con- 
sumer via lower prices. 

Dealer discounts will stay about the 
same as before. Although the company 
kept mum about discounts on radio 
sets, it announced its discount structure 
for television receivers: 40% on con 
soles; 35% on table models. This com- 
pares with the 25%-30% allowed bi 
most. video manufacturers. 

e Fewer Outlets—The new sales plan 
cuts the number of dealers; eventual 
goal is about 6,000 outlets. Bendix ofh- 
cials feel that granting exclusive fran- 
chise will pay off. The company thinks 
an exclusive dealer will be willing to do 
his own local advertising if he is the only 
person to gain from it. Net result: Ben- 
dix has axed its cooperative advertising. 
© For the Future—The Bendix plan has 
a couple of other angles—coming later. 
One is the establishment of Bendiy- 
owned warehouses throughout the coun- 
try. Another, slated for 1949, will put 
all Bendix radio and television equip- 
ment under fair-trade contracts to gov- 
ern resale prices. 
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Mounting wage levels emphasize the importance of 
increased man-hour productivity in all fields of industry 

. and the kind of savings achieved by Welding 
Shipyards, inc., of Norfolk, Va., with the unique 
WeldOlet Fittings. 


You'll find WeldOlets* and ThreadOlets* used on all 
water and steam lines on the tankers and aircraft 
carriers built or reconverted by this thriving concern 
... even with hot water pressures up to 225 P.S.l. at 
220° and steam pressures up to 300 P.S.I. at 500°. 


The ease of installation of WeldOlets* and ThreadOlets* 
(no forming, fitting or beveling necessary) cut finished 
job costs by as much as 50% over any other type of 
connection. Furthermore, better flow conditions are 
attained, because the funnel-shaped inlet of the fitting 
improves hydraulic efficiency by minimizing turbulence 
and friction. Weld metal and slag are easily cleaned 
out of the pipe. 


WeldOlet Fittings can be welded to pipes wherever 
outlets are required, eliminating costly pipe threading, 
reducing maintenance costs. They are safe, efficient, 
easily installed. They save both time and money. 


Write today for our handbook. It may suggest ways 
in which WeldOlet Fittings can cut your labor costs. 
There is a distributor in every principal city. 


BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS 
Forged Fittings Division, 368 Green Street 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS BONNEY TOOLS 





YOu Get 7 IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


WITH. WELDOLETS*. . . 
_ Full pipe strength 
_ Ease of installation (no forming, fitting, aligning, 
beveling) 
3. Ease of inspection [icicles, weld metal and flash 
easily seen—easily removed) 
4, Improved flow conditions 
5. Uniform appearance 
6, Reduced weight and space 
| x Highest quality installation at minimum ~cos? 
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Eliminates costly pipe threading, 
provides full strength at joint and 
full flow. 





WELD LETS 


®TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, PAT. IN U.S. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FOR WELDED BRANCH PIPE OUTLETS 


When you want Bonney Welding Outlets, ask for WeldOlets* 
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YOUR 


LISTENING POSTS 
IN 


the New York State 
market 


Without leaving your desk, you 
can get an accurate picture of 
local conditions in the ** World’s 
Richest Market.”? Marine Mid- 
land bank officers in 47 New 
York State communities can 
serve as on-the-spot reporters. 
Tell us in New York City what 
you want to know...and we'll 
have reliable first-hand infor- 
mation for you... quickly! 


Marine Midland Banks serveeee 


Buffalo 
New York City 


Jamestown 
Johnson City 


Lackawanna 


Adams Lockport 
Albion Malone 
Alexandria Bay Medina 
Antwerp Middleport 
Attica Niagara Falls 
Avon North Tonawanda 
Batavia Nyack 
Binghamton Oswego 
Copenhagen Palmyra 
Corinth Phoenix 
Cortland Rochester 
Depew Snyder 

East Aurora Sodus 


East Rochester Tonawanda 





Elmira Troy 

Elmira Heights Watertown 
Endicott Watkins Glen 
Evans Mills Webster 
Fulton Westfield 
Holley Williamsville 
Horseheads Wilson 





Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


ECA'S LEDGER 











The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration means many things to many 


men. For Europeans it is a chance 
for economic recovery; for Americans 
it may mean higher future taxes. For 
the American businessman it can 
mean new business outlets, chances 
for investment overseas. Whether 
your interest is taxes, sales, or invest- 
ments, vou will want to keep an eve 
on what ECA does with its money; 
who gets it; how it is administered. 
To help answer these questions Busi- 
ness Week’s Washington Bureau and 
its correspondents overseas are send- 
ing in weekly reports. A summary 
of these will appear regularly. 


Reports from Washington 


For the week ended July 18, 
ECA allocated $26,562,543, bring- 
ing the total to date up to $815,- 
477,224. Weekly allocations have 
been running around this level for 
the past few weeks. At first, the 
average was between $100-million 
and $200-million a week. 

France got the biggest cut last 
week—more than $21-million. Other 
countries receiving smaller allot- 
ments included the French zone of 
Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Greece. 

By commodities, last week’s 
breakdown was (approximately): 
$5.3-million for fats and oils; $5.1- 
million for chemicals; $4.6-million 
for cotton; $1.9-million for med- 
ical supplies; $1.1-million for non- 
ferrous metals (largely nickel and 
aluminum); $1-million for cattle 
feed; and less than $1-million each 
for machinery, grains, other food- 
stuffs, and fertilizer. Just under $2- 
million was allotted to cover ocean 
freight charges. 

Other developments last week: 

Loans. ECA approved its first 
loan—$2.3-million to the govern- 
ment of Iceland (page 24). This is 
the first ECA aid of any kind to 
the island country. It will go to 
bolster fish oil exports. Purchases 
are to include machinery, services, 
and supplies, including one ship. 

Other loan negotiations—involv- 
ing $700-million—are under way 
with France, Italy, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Dutch East 
Indies, Britain, and Eire. Most dis- 
cussions involve interest rates from 
3% to 34% (generally around the 
lower figure). Amortization periods 
run from 20 to 30 years. 

Law interpretation. ECA’s legal 


experts promised they would soon 


give their interpretation of one of 
the law’s most ambiguous sections 
Businessmen trying to deal with 
ECA have been wondering just 
what Congress meant when it said 
(Section 202): ‘“‘No funds shall be 
used for the purchase in bulk of 
any commodities at prices 
higher than the prevailing U.S. 
market price... .” 

What does “bulk” mean—goods 
in boxes, sacks, truck loads, or boat 
loads? And how do you determine 
the “prevailing U. S. market?” If 
the prevailing price is set too 
low, small dealers who can’t meet 
the — lose a market. If it is set 
too high, ECA wastes money. 

New member. The Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste has been voted into 
the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. ‘This makes 
the Anglo-American section of ‘T'ri- 
este a full-fledged Marshall Plan 


nation. 


Reports from Abroad 


The problem of how various 
European countries are to pay for 
each other’s goods is still making 
ECA operations in Europe tough. 
It is blocking intra-European trade. 

Britain’s General Electric Co., 
Ltd. (no relation to G.E. here) 
complained that one western Euro- 
pean country cancelled an order 
tor its equipment on the grounds 
that similar goods could be ob- 
tained free from the U.S., thanks 
to ECA. Similarly, Germany gets 
U.S. tobacco while its customary 
suppliers—Greece and T'urkey—are 
overloaded with surpluses. The rea- 
son: ECA dollars are easier to get in 
western Germany than Greek 
drachmas or Turkish pounds. 

The $101-million from ECA’s 
second-quarter appropriations set 
aside to expedite intra-Kuropean 
trade will help this situation by 
financing po toh purchases in 
Europe. 

China. The Chinese government 
has drawn up tentative plans for 
what it would like to do with the 
$275-million in ECA aid earmarked 
for China. One of the most favored 
industrial projects (for which China 
would like a loan) is a plant for 
United Power Co. in Shanghai— 
which would need $15-million 
worth of U.S. machinery. The 
government has in mind similar 
projects for Taiwan (Formosa). 
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PRODUCTION 


TUNNELS and underground chambers lie beneath the main 
plant. Floors, walls, and ceilings are built of heavily reinforced 
concrete; they will withstand near-hits by bombs 


















RAMPS lead into the catacombs, from upstairs and from outside. 
Thus, materials can be moved from one end of the plant to the 
other without disturbing manufacturing operations upstairs 


Smith & Wesson Prepares to go Underground 


Small-arms maker's new plant has tunnels, chambers be- 
neath to house production in case of war. Mechanization cuts costs. 


How far can you go in planning an 
underground plant? Should it house all 
production tools, or should explosion- 
resistant construction above ground be 
combined with ultrasafe underground 
chambers and tunnels. How does the 
latter kind work out in peacetime—and 
how is it likely to work in war? 
¢ Test-Smith & Wesson, Inc., in 
Springfield, Mass., has an answer. Its 
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new semi-underground plant (picture, 
above), which will be ready for produc- 
tion next month, is opening exciting 
possibilities for industry. 

S. & W. expects big dividends from 
the radical idea: Underground construc- 
tion will not only provide more-than- 
adequate safety; but also it will help 
cut production costs. 

The new plant may spark a minor 


revolution in the tradition-bound small 
arms field. Until recently, Smith & 
Wesson, like other plants in the indus 
try, stuck to craftsman techniques, did 
little with high-production processes, 
paid a minimum of attention to plant 
layout and materials flow. But World 
War II, plus aggressive president Carl 
R. Hellstrom (cover), changed all that 
e Peak Demand—During the war, mili 
tary demands for small arms caused the 
old plant, built in 1863 (picture, page 
47), to bulge at the seams. Hellstrom 
was works manager then. He had to 
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The magic in 4 feet 8% inches 
lies in this: that’s the exact dis- 
tance between the rails of vir- 
tually all railroad tracks on the 
North American Continent. 


And that means the cars of 
any railroad can ride the rails of 
every other—a fact which is the 
very foundation of American 
mass production and continent- 
wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn’t 
just happen. Originally, tracks 
were built to more than a dozen 
different gauges, ranging from 
2 feet to 6 feet. The change to 
one standard width did not come 
about by the requirement of 
legislation, but was the result of 
voluntary cooperation of the rail- 
roads. 

Today any railroad car can be 
coupled up with any other car or 
locomotive, can go anywhere on 
standard-gauge track, can be re- 
paired with standard and inter- 
changeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America. 

Thus shippers and travelers 
have the benefit of through serv- 
ice; farmers have national mark- 
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ets for their crops; manufacturers 
can get raw materials from the 
four corners of the nation; con- 
sumers everywhere have the 
choice of goods from every part 
of the country. 

These advantages are the result 
of cooperation among the rail- 
roads which, while competing for 
business, also work together 
through such organizations as the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads, their mutual agency for the 
improvement of all railroading. 

And today, as in the past, they 
are engaged ina progressive pro- 
gram of research and develop- 
ment in equipment, materials and 
methods to the end that the 
American railroads shall continue 
to provide the most economical, 
the most efficient, and the safest 
mass transportation in the world. 
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make over 1,000 guns a day (S & 
makes only revolvers) with equipn 
that in most cases dated back to 
Civil War. But his plant was geare: 
make only about 100 daily. 

By installing a few new machi 
working on a three-shift basis, pusli 
old equipment to the utmost, he 
production up to 1,100 a day. \I 
days per gun dropped from 3 to 
Costs went down. Today S. & \ 
underselling its chief competitor by 
two years ago the competitor unders. 
S. & W. by $2. 

e Production Thinking—Under the f. 
moving Hellstrom, production think: 
went into high gear. He: 

(1) Radically improved working co 
ditions; 

(2) Revised operating schedules; 

(3) Made hundreds of engineering 
and design changes aimed at standar 
ization and interchangeability; 

(4) Reorganized experimental, eng: 
neering, and production departments; 

(5) Began to study new metalwork 
ing techniques and their use in gun 
making; and 

(6) Went hammer-and-tongs afte: 

the basic job of getting an ultramoder, 
extrasafe, war-and-peace plant built—a 
plant that could handle modern manu 
facturing and yet provide a maximum of 
protection in case of attack. 
@ Idea Man—Hellstrom had his own 
ideas about how such a plant should 
be built. He worked out the design and 
its details himself, even had a hand in 
the architectural scheming. He went 
land-hunting to size up the right kind 
of property, found what he wanted at 
the bargain price of $35,000. 

S. & W., at Hellstrom’s insistence, 
bought a swamp. 

Today that swamp is worth about $] 
million. Earth from high land along 
the sides was used for fill; the water 
was drained and stored in an artificial 
lake. The lake adds eye-appeal; it is also 
a standby source of water in case of firc 
e Cost Held Down—Because Hellstrom 
and the company engineers handled al! 
the design work, supervised construc 
tion, carefully selected their own con 
tractor, and began with low-cost land, 


over-all cost will end up at less than S6 * 


per sq. ft. of plant space. Costs wer 
kept low despite the facts that piling is 
extensively used for foundations, and 
that the tunnels and underground 
rooms are made of heavily reinforced 
concrete. 

The structure is designed to with- 
stand near-hits by bombs, to provide 
means for speedy evacuation of workers, 
and for sealing off in case of gas attack 
All production machinery will be abov: 
ground level for peacetime operations 
Yet there is room enough below to hous: 
most of the production machinery in 
time of war. 

The above-ground plant’s side walls. 
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Only one calculator, of all calculators built, shows the result 
of each individual calculation and gives automatic grand 
totals or net results. It saves 15% to 40% in calculating time. 
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This different calculator eliminates rehandling of 
figures—goes straight to the answer in a continuous 
operation. That means less chance for errors. 
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The “built-in-memory” makes the difference! 
What other calculators forget, the Burroughs 
Calculator remembers. Results of individual 
calculations are stored and accumulated in the 
exclusive “memory” dials. Grand totals or net 
results are obtained automatically. There’s no 
rehandling of figures, no waste of time and 
effort. Find out how this Burroughs Calculator 
, can speed work in your office, cut figuring costs. 
' Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demon- 
stration. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 






BURROUGHS 4) CALCULATORS 









AIR EQUIPMENT TO HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


How the RIGHT FAN 
HELPS THE BUDGET— 








sommes 
had 


Rubber-lined to 
handle highly cor- 
rosive fumes, this i: 
“Buffalo” Fan lasts 4 
three to twelve 4 
times longer on 
such jobs than 
metal fans. 


ane 





; “BUFFALO” BUILDS A “RIGHT” FAN 
| FOR EVERY SPECIAL JOB 


Above is just one example of the long-run savings—and extra 
| service—in “Buffalo” Fans. Another is the economical, trouble- 
| free way in which “Buffalo” Type “CC” Pressure Blowers deliver 

up to four lbs. pressure in a single stage. And “Buffalo” Stain. | 
less Steel Fans are “paying their way” in longevity, handling . 
certain gases without corrosion. 













There is literally a “Buffalo” Fan designed for any air job you 
need. Why not call a “Buffalo” representative (at no obligation) 
for expert advice on your plant air problems? Or write: 


1:3 UFFALO)S0RGE 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch offices in all Principal Cities 






CUTTING COSTS IN EVERY BRANCH OF INDUSTRY 














fitted with windows, slide up like « 
head garage doors to provide air cir 
tion (picture, page +7). And such \ 
prevent extensive plant damage 
blowing out in case of explosion. i 
e Tunnels—The tunnels under the | 
are 15 ft. wide, connecting large ai 
shelters (pictures, page 39). ‘I hese 
ters can be used for storage, \ 
the tunnels are useful for mate: 
transportation from one end of the 
tory to another without disturbing m 
ufacturing operations upstairs. [ru 
can be driven down the ramps and 
through the tunnels when bulky ma: 
rials must be handled. Connection \ 
upstairs is by elevator and protec: 
stairwells. 

Extra transformers line the tum 

walls. (Transformers are top targets | 
bombing; knock one out and you usu 
ally cripple a plant.) Smith & Wesson’s 
standby transformers are safe from 
bombs, grenades, or sabotage. And th 
can pay their way in peacetime because 
they will automatically replace operating 
transformers that blow out—as produc- 
tion goes on without pause. 
e Light, Heat—The plant is designed so 
that no afr conditioning was consid- 
ered necessary. The heating is two-way: 
fixed radiation for all working areas; fan- 
type unit heaters for communication 
areas. Lighting is 100% fluorescent, al 
though the layout is such that natural 
light floods the whole factory. 

Floors in the underground areas ar 
insulated with a layer of felt between 
two moppings of hot tar placed be 
tween layers of concrete. Working area 
are wood-block floors over concrete: 
office areas, terrazzo or asphalt tile. Al! 
roofs are insulated and, in addition, drop 
ceilings are provided throughout office 
buildings. All walls have uniform-tex- 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING is a must in 
gun-making. Here a new Smith & Wesson 
employee—an ex-G.I.—learns how to han- 
dle a hand-milling machine 
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A mistake—to begin with! 





Manual transcription wastes time, labor, dollars. 


Once information is typed, drawn or 
written—in usual manner—on ordinary 
translucent paper it need never again 
be manually transcribed. 


For now, every sheet of paper is a 
“master”—capable of producing as many 
positive (not negative) Ozalid copies as 
you desire ... each in 25 seconds. 


Think what this means in terms of 
your accounting records, sales and 





@ How anyone can produce Ozalid prints in 25 seconds—prints 
that are always delivered dry, ready for immediate use. 


©@ How you can reproduce translucent reports, etc. which are 
up to 42 inches wide, hundreds of yards long. 


®@ How your files become “alive”... by simply using translu- 


cent cards. 


® How to “color code” your work by making Ozalid prints 
with black, blue, red or sepia lines on a white or tinted back- 


ground. 


®@ How to produce Ozalid form letter prints which look like 


original typing. 


® How to turn out advertising posters, folders, without print- Hi 


ing plates. 


service reports, file cards, inter-office 
memos, etc. 


Whenever you want extra copies— 
you obtain them in seconds— without 
manual transcription . .. without proof- 
reading... or errors. 


You can reproduce either the whole 
original—or desired parts of it. You can 
even transpose columns of figures from 
separate reports to a composite Ozalid 


New FREE Booklet! poccccn nn 


Lists 116 job-by-job savings for your office. 
Explains for example: 


Streamliner. 


Name__ 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send 
free copy of ““The Simplest 
Business System”. . . fully 
explaining use of translu- 


print—perform unheard of short cuts on 
almost every job in your office. 


Now consider this: translucent paper 
costs no more than standard bond pa- 
per ...and using it you can make Ozalid 
prints size 8'/2 x 11 inches for only 11 
cents each. 

No wonder it pays to have every of- 
fice form, record, letterhead—even your 
scratch pads—on translucent paper! 
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Ozalid in Canada—Hughes ‘Owens Co., Ltd., Montrea! 








CREATED for utility 





DESIGNED for merchandising 


Hire is a versatile corrugated luggage-type box that 
con be used in the packaging of a wide variety of 
products. It is a triple use package. First, it adequately 
: protects its contents in shipment. Second, if acts as a 
/ powerful sales tool in mass display. Third, it creates 
. impulse sales and suggests “take-with” purchases and 
requires no additional packing for retail delivery. Such 
packaging is sound merchandising, it helps make a 
good product better, it stimulates sales. Consult the 
H & D Package Laboratory on ALL packaging problems. 


HINDE & DAUCH 





= cman 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


4801 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FACTORIES IN: 
’ BALTIMORE 13, MD. © BUFFALO 6, N. Y. * CHICAGO 
32, lL, * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO © DETROIT 27, MICH. 
GLOUCESTER, N. J. © HOBOKEN, N. J. ¢ KANSAS 
CITY 19, KANSAS © LENOIR, N, C. * MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC + RICHMOND 12, VA. « ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO * TORONTO, ONTARIO * BOSTON, MASS. 











ture face brick on the outside; o: 
inside they are waterproofed and 
ered with a restful green color. 

e Above-Ground Layout—The mai: 
fice building in front is connected 
the main plant building (800 ft. | 
by a big room. Another long room 
nects the main building with the 
house and the dropforge building 
hind the whole plant, farthest from 
street, is the power house. The 
buildings, with connecting buildi 
are not in a straight line. Reason: t: 
sure the plant is not vulnerable t 
straight bomb run. 

The design is long and narrow; m 
mum widths and maximum lengths | 
vide best lighting and air circulati 
The open-court pattern is also a pea 
time advantage. It is more access! 
and ~safer than closed-court layout 
Open-court design also minimizes t!x 
shock from an explosion and its aft 
effects (suction as air swoops back). 

All buildings are one story except 
those for offices and warehouse, whi 
are two stories high. Structures abo 
ground are steel-framed with stee] win 
dow sash, curtain walls, and concret: 
slab roofs. 

e Underground Facilities—The tunn 
system is of heavy construction with i 
inforced walls several feet thick, sc; 
arated in many sections by steel-coverc: 
fire doors and air-tight bulkheads. 1} hx 
entire tunnel system is ventilated 
air shafts equipped with filters. All th« 
plant’s air compressors and pressure fan 
are connected to the tunnel system o1 
the suction end. 

Strategic stairwells make it possible t 
get plant personnel into the tunnel s\ 
tem within one minute. Undergrounc 
are 20 women’s and 35 men’s toilet: 
with washrooms, rest rooms, and hos 
pital facilities. Damp-proof archives ar 
provided for valuable papers and records 
of small-arms buyers and for storage o! 
valuable tools. 

Underground gas- and water-meter 
vaults and all public-service lines ar 
laid in concrete-protected ducts. Sto: 
age capacity for 150,000 gallons of 
water is provided in concrete tanks | 
cated in various areas underground 
Two sets of facilities for sanitation and 
water supplies are provided. 

e Sewage Solution—An illustration o! 
Hellstrom’s ability to save money, whil: 
at the same time adding to plant safet 
in wartime, is the sewage-disposal sys 
tem. During the war, septic tanks ha: 
to be temporary, pending the time wh« 

materials could be obtained for a re: 

sewer system. 

He built a half-dozen extra tank 
made them all wider and deeper tha 
the usual temporary type. He foresa 
the time when the new plant would ! 
built for national defense, when bom 
might blast out the sewer system. Ih 
septic tanks now provide an auxilia! 
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= WANT TO MOVE IN THIS FALL? 


sf 


ORDER A RIGIDSTEEL permanent BUILDING 


WO ooeke 


TRUCTION 


Seite 


S 
FROM BLUEPRINT THROUGH CON 








If you have the ground but not the plans and 

you want to be under roof before winter, 

then write or wire today for the RicipsTEEL 

Building proposal. McCloskey Company, de- 

signers of Ricipsteet Buildings, offer you 

GARAGES complete service including custom design, foun- 

WAREHOUSES dation a, erection drawings, all necessary 

POWER HOUSES materials and expert supervision up to the day 

CHEMICAL PLANTS when you move in. 

> The Ricipsteet Building is a permanent 
FOUNDRIES buildi ease Nee: ie Bia i livid 

. yuilding of structural steel members, individu- 

yaaa ally planned to accommodate your exact —e- 

tgtinies ment layout either at floor line or high above 

THEATERS the eaves. Roofing, siding, sash, ventilators 

CHURCHES and other accessories are available to meet your 


Riciwwsteet building recently completed 
at Allis-Chal 3s M facturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Works. 





specifications. Best of all, you can get your 
own Ricipsteev Building under way now with- 
out delay and enjoy full occupancy in less than 
120 days on the average. 

RiciwstTeev Buildings are already in use for 
the purposes shown at left, both in this country 
and abroad. Their versatility, sturdiness and 
ease of maintenance have earned prompt ap- 
proval everywhere. 

You, too, will find it well worth your while 
to act now and learn how you can get a perma- 
nent Ricipsteet Building quickly and at a 
saving. Write today. 

*Ricipsteet Buildings are an exclusive product 
of McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh. 
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. | FOR UNIFORM CONTAINER QUALITY 
.-- PICK ANY FORT WAYNE PLANT 
Every one of Fort Wayne's four co-ordinated manufacturing units 


produces corrugated containers to the same high Fort Wayne standards. 


Each stresses laboratory control of materials and fabrication, achieves 





precise uniformity of product strength, appearance, performance. And in 
solving shipping problems, every plant draws on the experience of all—the 


rare wealth of knowledge amassed by the entire Fort Wayne organization 





through 40 years of specialization in container making for industry. 
Rochester, Pittsburgh, Hartford City, Chicago...no matter 
which plant a shipper picks, he’s specifying quality— 


Fort Wayne container quality. 


Stine 


CoRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


<-Select 
i 


4) J 
i | Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 


FABRICATION RATING 


110 a 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


2 ee oF 
a s 9m \ List 
Hartford City, Indiana x 0 ah |} hd 
Wills: = APR 


Hartford City, Indiana 


Vincennes, Indiana 
Southern Paperboard Corporation 
a Port Wentworth, Georgia 
| Sales Offices : Chicago, Ill. + Pittsburgh, Penna. + New York, N. Y. « Rochester, N. Y. 
| Buffalo, N. Y. - ‘Jamestown, N. Y. - York, Penna. - Cleveland, Ohio - Lima, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio - Cincinnati, Ohio - Muncie, Ind. + Indianapolis, Ind. - Detroit, Mich. 
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sewage system which cost very li: 
extra to build. 

e Safety Features—In wartime, wat 
towers will cover all angles of approa 
All plant construction has a 500: 
minimum setback from the event 
wire fence to prevent sabotage from + 
streets. Ground is cleared and gra< 
to provide one 2,500-ft. and one 4,() 
ft. airstrip laid out against prevail: 
winds; fighter planes can use them ; 
defend against an attack. 

Other safety factors include: (1) di 

steam-main distribution; (2) dual plan: 
telephone communications; (3) sc}: 
draining sump pits for all undergroun: 
areas; (4) strategically located valve an 
controlling stations; and (5) high-prc 
sure boilers capable of 800 hp., althoug): 
only low pressure will be needed. (Pres- 
sure can be stepped up in times of 
emergency.) 
e Pay for Itself—All this dual-purpos: 
construction is expected to pay divi 
dends to the company in the long run. 
Hellstrom says transportation of matc 
rials and personnel underground from 
area to area, without interference with 
plant operations above ground, will sav 
the company enough in two years to pa) 
for the tunnel construction. 

The plant is now- nearing completion 
on a ]26-acre lot several miles out from 
the heart of Springfield. It is Hell- 
strom’s contribution to national de- 
fense. Yet the company president says 
he hasn’t spent a dime for defense, 
that everything built for purposes of 
security will return its full value to the 
company in peacetime productivity. 

And the changeover to war output, 

if it becomes necessary, will be very 
easy. Small arms are small arms, peace 
or war. ‘The military is less finicky, if 
anything, than civilian sportsmen. 
e High-Production Methods—In the 
new plant, Smith & Wesson will be 
using the latest metal-working  tech- 
niques. More than half of the special 
machines needed are being built by 
the company itself. Equipment will in- 
clude automatic gaging devices; special 
checking machines; high-speed, pre- 
cision broaching (reaming) and lapping 
(polishing) devices. 

Such machinery will be one factor 
in cutting costs, Hellstrom expects. 
Other ways he will use: (1) automatic 
feeding of machines; (2) higher operat- 
ing speeds—presumably with high-speed 
cutting tools; (3) better fixture (work- 
holding) designs; (4) conveyor lines to 
carry. materials during initial operations, 
with bench and station methods for 
final assembly and inspection. 
¢ Problem Solved—Hellstrom’s biggest 
problem: to use the new mass-produc- . 
tion techniques and, at the same time. 
to maintain the company’s traditional 
standard of quality—achieved through 
vears of craftsman operation. He is surc 


he has it licked. 
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Smith & Wesson’s Century of Progress 

















1 THE “VOLCANIC,” Smith & Wesson’s first gun, was made 
in 1854. It was the daddy of a long line of guns and revolvers, 


most of them made in the company’s . . . 


; 








3 CRAFTSMANSHIP and slow, painstaking hand-work are 
necessary. But the business is no longer all hand-work. In 
Smith & Wesson’s new plant. . . 





5 FORGING is done in “open-air” style. Walls slide up like 
overhead garage doors. In an explosion, they blow out, 
minimize damage. Such operations produce .. . 
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ORIGINAL PLANT in Springfield, built in 1863. This is 


still in active use, will be until the new, semi-underground 


plant is ready. In gunmaking. . 





4 HIGH-PRODUCTION machines supplement craftsmanship. 
Here a broach is pulled through a revolver barrel to produce 


accurate spiral grooves. Another operation . . . 














6 TODAY’S GUN: the “Magnum.” It is made in several bar- 


tel lengths; this is the 82-in. model. S. & W. says it is th 


world’s most powerful revolver 
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AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS 


“We stood on deck. Looked down at the restless 
water. What beauty! 

“But down in the ship’s boiler room, folks 
think differently. They like water tame. Water 
that’s free from tendencies to cause scale, corro- 
sion, and foaming. And Dearborn discovered, 
long ago, how to give it to them. Engineers 
follow Dearborn’s Service Manual, use the test- 
ing equipment, and administer the treatment. 
It’s good to know that a ship’s boilers will keep 
steaming efficiently and safely across the seven 


Se 5 es The Iraveln 


ee 


travel 


by 
ship 





m ade MEMO: If you are a shipowner and you want to 
eliminate boiler feed water worries, get in touch 
more with us. Dearborn’s worldwide service installs the 


treatment and the test control system, then checks 
up on its efficiency whenever ships put in at 
major ports. 


dependable 
by 

the 
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Deaton 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


| the £6 leader ar -eiiuaeieedd 
ae 


\ if TREATMENT AND 
. | | Ve 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
General Offices 310 S, Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


RUST PREVENTIVES 





| Canadian Branch: Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto. Offices— 
Los Angeles * New York * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Tulsa * Indianapolis ° Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Francisco * Shreveport. Agents—in principal cities around the world. 
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Wool Study 


Americans and British {o 
join in research at Princeton o; 
how to make fine woolens ou; 
of medium fibers. 


In the face of a growing demand { 
fine wools, textile manufacturers ha 
glumly watched supplies steadily dw: 
dle. Consumption of wool, up 10% : 
15% in the world above the prewii 
average, has doubled in the U.S. D 
mand everywhere has been heaviest f. 
the fine grades, yet production of qu: 
ity fleece has skidded sharply. 

e Research Program—This week talk in 
the wool textile industry centered on 3 
research program which they hope wi 
supplement the falling supply. The plan 
a four-year international study to find 1 
way to turn medium and coarser woo), 
into textiles and clothing that com« 
close to those made from fine woo); 

The research work will center chiefl 
on the physical and chemical characte 
istics of wool. It will be undertaken 
jointly by the American Wool Council, 
The International Wool Secretariat, and 
Textile Research Institute. Studies will 
be carried out by research men in the 
laboratories of the institute and the 
Textile Foundation. 
¢ Financing—Preliminary promeeng for 
the international program has been un 
der way for the past six months. As a 
result of conferences held in both th« 
U.S. and Great Britain, the Interna 
tional Wool Secretariat agreed to put up 
$30,000 a year for four years. The 
appropriation has been made with th« 
understanding that an additional $45.- 
000 a year will come from the Ameri 
can Wool Council and other groups in 
the American wool growing and wool 
textile manufacturing industries. 

The real chemical and physical differ 

ences between fine and medium wool 
fibers—aside from differences in diame 
ter—are still not known. Until such basic 
data have been turned up, any attempts 
at chemical modification of the fibers 
are little more than guess work. 
e The Study—To find out what dis 
tinguishes one fiber from another, the 
researchers will study samples of a wid 
range of domestic and British Dominion 
fine and medium wools. The wools wi! 
come from sheep of known breeding 
diet, and general history. The research 
men will carry on more intensive wor} 
with a number of “master wools” proc- 
essed under controlled conditions in 
American mills. 

Results of the research will be avail 
able to wool technologists through th 
scientific journals. In addition, seminar 
to discuss the results will be held in th¢ 
Princeton laboratories. 
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Designed Especially 
for Molecular Distillation 
in the 
Laboratory 























Bench Unit 


ee men in universities and in all industries who 
work with natural and synthetic substances will welcome 
this new tool—the CMS 5. 


It provides the lowest thermal hazard for the distillation of 
heat-sensitive materials which are fluid above 100° C and whose 
molecular weights are greater than 200. 


DPI makes this fine precision unit available at low cost ex- 
pressly to enable the student and research worker to use the 
process of molecular distillation in his study of oils, resins, 
plasticizers, drugs, perfumes, vitamins, sterols, fatty acids, etc. 





DisTILLATION Propucts, Inc. 






739 Ridge Road West « Rochester 13, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Molecular Stills and High-Vacuum Equipment; Distillers of Oil-Soluble 
Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry 
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CMS 5—First High-Vacuum Molecular Still 


with Centrifugal Evaporator Built as Inexpensive 





Send for Free leatlet 


. . which gives full description of this 
complete, compact (3 sq. ft. by 32” high) 
unit, and shows how this still can be a 
useful addition to your present laboratory 
facilities. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 


739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, N. Y. 
Please send the CMS 5 Bulletin to 
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Stewing About Sealers? 


1 Relax—Let PRESSTITE engineer 
| a special formula for you 


America’s top manufacturers — Ford, Frigidaire, 
Boeing, Pullman, Standard — to name a few — call 
on Presstite for special sealers to fit new situations. 


When you are faced with a design challenge use the 
complete facilities of Presstite. Our research, devel- 
opment and production of custom-engineered seal- 
ers, coatings, adhesives and mastic compounds has 
earned us the position of “Sealing Headquarters.” 


We seek the opportunity to work with 


Gz STITE you and develop the material that’s 


most effective for your job. 





| PRESSTITE 
i ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4 3936 Chouteau Avenue + St. Louis 10, Missouri 















Chrome Craftsmen 


Cro-Plate Co., on $1,500 
shoestring, develops close-tole:. 
ance chrome-plating technique; 
for use on tools. 


Chromium plating of tools to . 
crease their service life is an old id 
But Cro-Plate Co., of Hartford, Con 
has found a way to do it within cl 
tolerances. Started a year or so a; 
by 26-year-old Theodore L. Brantly, | 
and 30-year-old Alan W, Brown on 
$1,500 shoestring, Cro- Plate has pa 
layed such tool processing into a high 
perenee. good-paying chromium-plai 

me, Py as 

ew Tricks—Last week, Brantly ai 
Brown were busy showing New Englan 
manufacturers some of the new trick 
they have learned in their recently ¢: 
tablished International Research Dx 
velopment Laboratories. 

Their research work started when 
they began jobplating tools and gage: 
Conventional techniques require that 
the gage be (1) ground undersize; (2 
plated oversize; and (3) then ground 
and lapped (polished) to finished di 
mension. 

This looked like too much lost mo 

tion to Brantly and Brown. So the 
looked for—and found—a way to sav« 
motion and do a better job. First, the 
get the gage-maker to give them gag: 
slightly under what the final size is t 
be. All that Cro-Plate has to do the: 
is plate it to a finished size. The part 
doesn’t have to be reground and lapped: 
the company can plate it to a tolerance 
of 0.00002 in. Brantly says the com 
pany can get this accuracy because it 
introduces laboratory contro] into pro- 
duction. 
e Ball Bearings—This close-toleranc« 
plating has led the company into its 
newest field—plating balls and bearing 
races used in ball-bearing assemblies 
Plating the races was relatively easy; but 
plating a sphere evenly with dens 
chromium is difficult. Brantly and 
Brown have been able to do it, though. 
on a pilot-line basis, and they’re now 
studying the problem of how to adapt 
their techniques to mass production. 

To do this job, they fad to figure 
out how to get an adequate bond b« 
tween the bearing steel and the chr 
mium, so that the plating would not 
flake or fracture under load. According 
to Brantly, their success means that bal 
bearings will have increased corrosion 
resistance, will operate under wider load 
ranges, and won't cost nearly so much 
as comparable stainless-steel bearings. 
e Cutting Wear—Another problem now 
under study: development of accurate 
chromeplates that will retain oil. This 
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would cut down the wear of steei parts 
working in contact with chromeplated 
parts, make them last longer. It would 
also allow the use of chrome against 
chrome without fear of seizure (or gall- 
ing). 

Conventional chromeplates usually 
rely on the natural porosity of the plat- 
ing to retain oil. Cro-Plate doesn’t do 
this. Instead, it puts on its regular 
smooth chrome plate, still accurate to 
a tolerance of 0.00002 in. Then it 
places a screen over the smooth surface, 
and etches the part electrolytically. The 
etching (where the screen leaves the sur- 
face exposed) results in a rough surface 
which, when highly magnified, looks 
like this: 


The electrolytic etching technique 
has been carried into other fields. Cro- 
Plate has experimentally made ‘“micro- 
etch” engravings for the printing indus- 
try. The method here is to etch engrav- 
ings electrolytically instead of by acid 
corrosion. 
¢ Aluminum—Cro-Plate is also mer- 
chandising a method of direct-plating 
on aluminum. Conventional practice 
demands an intermediate copper plate 
over the ever-present oxide on the alu- 
minum surface. Cro-Plate has a way to 
take off the aluminum oxide, keep the 
surface from reoxidizing prior to chro- 
mium plating. This allows direct 
Giesenee late on the aluminum, opens 
new fields for the material. The plating 
will wear as long as steel and has good 
impact strength. 

In its job shop, Cro-Plate continues 
to plate tools and dies. But Brantly and 
Brown also have started selling a com- 
pact chrome-plating setup for small 
plant installation, on a 60-day delivery 
basis. The unit takes up about the same 
space as an average shop bench. The 
sale price includes engineering service, 
itemized lists of processing variables, 
plus the training of a man to run the 
unit. 
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low-priced» simple - effective - fast 


Handles Bales, Boxes, 
Bundles, Bags, 
Barrels, Oil DrumS.ce 
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“Greatest advancement in lift truck equipment since pneumatic tires” 
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what it is...what it does... 
Hyster Load-Grab is a simple, sturdy, hy- 
draulically operated clamp device, with 
several different types and options of load 
arms. Load-Grab picks up any kind of a 
load as easily as you pick up a handful 


of cards. 


How it does it... Hyster Load-Grab 
side squeezes with just enough pressure 
to lift and transport the load without the 


use of pallets ...Regular Load-Grab Arms, 
Rubber Faced Arms, Spike Faced Arms, Drum 
Handling Arms and Pallet Load Arms can be 
interchanged or installed in a few minutes. 


CONTACT Your HYSTER DISTRIBUTOR 


OR WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


HYSTER COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 


2907 N. E. Clackamas Street, Portiand 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams Street...... Peoria 1, IMlinois 
1010-07 Meyers Street ........ Danville, Ilinois 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





To Detect and Measure Stray Magnetism 


rect reading of the intensity of the 


Magnetism, like fire, can be a useful 
tool under control, a troublemaker on 
the loose. In harness, magnetic forces 
have been used by engineers in a score 
of applications from atom splitting to 
automobile clutches (BW—Apr.10°48, 
p72). On the other hand, designers have 
had to grapple with the ill effects of 
residual (locked-in) magnetism. This can 
exist naturally in metals or come about 
as a result of metalworking operations. 
It will throw instruments out of kilter, 
make bearings fail, cause electrical con- 
trol circuits to misbehave. 

A way to detect and measure this re- 
sidual magnetism is offered by Thomas 
E. Smith, consulting engineer on spe- 
cial devices for aircraft and product 
development for industry. Smith’s mag- 
netometers will uncover and measure 
magnetic forces, help show where and 
how much demagnetizing has to be 
done to neutralize them. 

The portable meters come in three 
models, each adapted for a_ specific 
job: (1) materials inspection, to meas- 
ure the amount of residual magnetism 
in steel parts or assemblies; (2) pre- 
cision analysis of magnetic fields in air- 
craft (these fields can be caused by 
electrical currents, steel cargoes, Or the 
airframe itself); (3) determination of 
the amount of magnetic influence 
where a magnetic compass is installed 
on a plane or ship. 

Essentially, all three models consist 
of a pickup unit and an indicator. The 
pickup has a magnetic element that 
responds to the strength and direction 
of a magnetic field. The indicator unit 
amplifies this response and gives a di- 
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field and its direction. The Mag- 
netometers, Smith says, are sensitive 
enough to pick up magnetic fields that 
cause a deflection of a half-degree on 
the compass. Smith’s address: 122 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

e Availability: limited quantities now. 


Waterproof Slip Stopper 

Pulley lagging—material that gives a 
frictional surface to pulleys to cut down 
belt slippage—is made in a new water- 
proof form by Condersite Engineering 
Corp. The material is put on the pul- 
ley with a special compound—there’s 
no need for bolts, rivets, or heating. 
Condersite says the all-purpose lagging 
sticks so tightly that it takes a hammer 
and chisel to get it off. 

Weather- and _ corrosion-resistant, 
the lagging will work on crown, split, 
or flat pulleys; it can be used with 
leather, cord, wire-woven, or rubber 
belts. 

Condersite can supply the material 
cut to size for any pulley, or in rolls up 
to 42 in. wide. The company address: 
2015 Chancellor St., Philadelphia 3. 


e Availabilitv: immediate. 


Engine Warmer 

Bus operators can take care of three 
temperature problems this winter with 
an engine heater made by Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co., Stamford, Conn. 
The heater will: (1) preheat the en- 
gine before starting; (2) keep water 
systems from freezing during overnight 





parking; (3) supply extra heat a 
matically for the inside of the coa 

The Petro Engine Heater will ¢ 
out 75,000 B.t.u. per hr. from 0.8 ; 
of diesel fuel or gasoline. The 
measures 264 x 194 x 134 in., has 
over-all weight of 100 Ib. It has, 
maker says, all the working parts ; 
automatic-control elements of a st: 
dard oil-burning hot-water syste: 
boiler, combustion chamber, pressu 
atomizing oil burner, filter, pump, th: 
mostatic safety and operation switch 

For the immediate future, the heat 
will be made in two standard 12-v. d 
models for buses. A 110-v. a.c. mod 
is reportedly under development { 
use in any spot where a small packa; 
of safe, automatic heat is needed. 
e Availability: bus models in Septei: 
ber. 


Back-Seat Wind Screen 


Rear-seat passengers in open converti- 
bles can get protection from wind and 
dirt with a back-seat windshield manu- 
factured by Tonno-Shield Corp., 1475 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Made of lightweight Plexiglas (meth- 
acrylate plastic) mounted in a chrome- 
plated frame, the windshield opens at 
either end to let passengers in or out. 
It won’t interfere with the raising or 
lowering of windows or the top and can 
be installed in about 30 min. In addi- 
tion to its back-seat protection, the com- 
pany says the shield will also stop back 
drafts on front-seat riders. 

e Availability: immediate. 





Compact Letter Taker 


A desk-top space saver, the Dicta- 
phone Time-Master, is a lightweight 
(20-Ib.) dictating machine that takes 
up just about as much room as a sheet 
of business stationery. 

The machine records on an endless 
belt of ethyl cellulose (in hand, picture 
above). This is a medium that has 
been used extensively by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in air-traf- 
fic control communications. The 
Memobelt, good for one use, makes 
a permanent record of 15 minutes of 
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How to get prompt delivery 4, sheet metal products: 


. FURNISH THE STEEL 


If you can supply us with 12 to 24 gauge sheet 
steel, we will buy the steel from you and ship 
the pound-for-pound equivalent in... 


EITHER 
... LYON standard products—any selection of 
items in production (see partial list below) — 
at regular published prices... 
OR 

... your own assemblies, subassemblies, parts, 
etc., for your product—to your specifications — 
in an even wider range of gauges—8 to 30. 


77. . WILL MAKE 
if THE PRODUCT 














A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


© Shelving @ Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets © Conveyors © Tool Stands © Flat Drawer Files 

* Lockers © Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches © Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes Service Carts © Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

® Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets ¢ Folding Chairs © Work Benches © Bar Racks © Hopper Bins © Desks ® Sorting Files 
* Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches © Drawing Tables © Drawer Units © Bin Units © Parts Cases © Stools * lroning Tables 




















































Clean floors tell 
more than a story of 

sanitation. They also reflect 
management alert to these important 
Mt facts: Clean floors aid safety underfoot ... 
en | bolster worker morale . .. reduce fire hazards ... 
speed trucking and otherwise aid production. 


f Floors that are cleaned with job-fitted mechanical equipment 
' ‘" are even more revealing. They also tell of big savings in labor 





costs. The Finnell Combination Scrubber-Vacuum shown above 
—a self-propelled machine for use on large-area floors — offers 
a good example. This Finnell, with one or two operators, can 
do a cleaning job better in half the time it takes a crew of six to 
eight using separate equipment for scrubbing and picking up. 
A complete cleaning unit all in one, this Combination Machine 
applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. 
Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell makes several Combination Scrubber-Vacuum Machines, 
as well as a full line of Portable Machines for wet scrubbing, dry 
scrubbing, dry cleaning, waxing, and polishing . . . in sizes de- 
signed to fit specific needs. Finnell also makes a full line of 
Cleansers specially developed for the greater speed of mechan- 
! ical scrubbing .. . and Sealers, Waxes, and Accessories for every 
floor-maintenance need. And there’s a Finnell man nearby to 
help train your maintenance operators in the proper use of 
Finnell equipment and supplies. 


oa ae tt 


a Sane 


For consultation, free floor survey, demonstration, or literatere, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3807 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


\ 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ 


Pioneers aad Spccialisls ion PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 













dictation. Small and flexible, it < 
easily be mailed (five belts will fit 
a small envelope that goes for 3¢); t 
belts go in any standard filing cabin 
from + in. or 6 in. up. Cost of t! 
plastic belts is 8¢. A twin machine + 
the Time-Master transcribes the 
cordings. 

For a little more money, you ca 
get an attachment for the Time-Ma 
ter to record telephone conversation 
Dictaphone Corp.'s main office is a: 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

e Availability: immediate. 











Spring Tester 


Manufacturers and users of small 
springs can get accurate and quick 
measurements of load strength with a 
new testing device. The maker: Hunter 
Pressed Steel Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

The Model 217P Load Tester will 
handle 50 springs in 15 min., take loads 
up to 5 Ib., spring lengths up to 12 
in. Small precision ball bearings act 
as fulcrums for the steel weighing 
beam; weighing head and weight pan 
are attached to the weighing beam. 
Other features: an overload spring be- 
tween the weighing beam and _ the 
weight pan to prevent damage from 
excess load or shock; a pointer mechan- 
ism that amplifies beam motion ten 
times for easy reading; a dial to show 
length measurements of the spring. 
e Availability: immediate. Hunter te- 
quirés you to send operator of the de- 
vice to its training course before it will 
deliver. 


Press-Made Chairs 


Plastic chairs—mass produced from 
steel molds—are being turned out 
at General American Transportation 
Corp.’s Plastics Division. Wooden 
chairs can have as many as 42 pieces. 
But the new chairs have only a one- 
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Hose with higher bursting strength! Safety fac- 
tors can be well-nigh doubled by reinforcing hose with 
super-strong “Cordura” yarn. 





Hose that’s much lighter! “Cordura” reduces the 
weight of hose—as much as 50%. Fewer plies—or 
lighter plies — are sufficient with this super-strong light- 
weight yarn. 





Hese that’s easier to handle! Besides weighing 
less, “Cordura’-reinforced hose is more flexible. It’s easy 
to work with—coils smoothly. 






Hose with extra durability! “Cordura”- reinforced 
hose stands up against rough service . . . resists flexing, 
strain and internal friction. 


Cordu 


























FOR HIGH STRENGTH AT LOW COST... 
LOOK INTO CORDURA* 1's the reason why manu- 


fdcturers have been able to improve the quality of hose... 
V-belts... conveyor belts . . . tires and many other products. 
And in many cases the reason why they've been able to reduce 
production costs at the same time they raise quality! 

Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon is engineered to 
yield much greater strength than yarns made of natural fibers. 
And each strand of this yarn is a continuous filament —no short 
pieces to pull apart under strain. 

Because you get so much strength from so little, “Cordura” 
makes possible lighter, stronger products, plus importont 














advantages cost-wise. 

Get the facts on “Cordura.” Whether you are a manvu- 
facturer or a user of a finished product, write for complete in- 
formation on Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon. Address 
Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 
98, Delaware. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


aU PONT 


REG.U_S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
eos THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


for RAYON... . for NYLON... for fibers to come... look to DU PONT 
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Manufacturers always check the prices 
of materials. That is sound procedure. 
But it is not necessarily true that a ma- 
terial that costs more per pound than an- 
other is therefore more expensive. The 
more costly may prove to be not only 
better, but actually cheaper. 

This was the case with a plate used 
in certain golf shoes. The plate is located 
within the sole, and the spikes are 


screwed into it. Thus they are prevented , 


from digging into the foot instead of the 
fairway. This is a great idea in golf shoes, 
and golfers like it. What they do not know 
is that the plate, once made of cadmium- 
plated steel, now is 
made of solid nickel 


needs no protective 
coating. 

In making this 
switch from one met- 
al to another, the shoe 
company was adher- 
ing to its customary 
policy of making the 
best shoes it could. 
Nickel silver costs more per pound than 
steel, but that was unimportant compared 
with the fact that it gave absolute as- 
surance that the plate would be equal in 
quality with the rest of the shoe mate- 
rials. However, when the cost figures were 
in, they were a pleasant surprise. The 
nickel silver plates cost less than the 
steel ones, due to elimination of plating 
and associated operations. 

Naturally, before the decision was 
made to employ nickel silver for this pur- 
pose, tests had to be made. Revere col- 
laborated in these. The metal was found 
to have the required strength and springi- 
ness, and of course to be entirely free 
from rust. It was evident, therefore, that 


silver, which is inher- yz 
ently rustproof and ty ae 





it would prove itself by long service un- 
der the conditions of actual use. 

Nickel silver is largely used as the 
base for silver-plated flatware. It is also 
bought by jewelry manufacturers, and 
has both decorative and industrial appli- 
cations. Key blanks, hardware, electrical 
and plumbing fixtures, camera parts, 
slide fasteners are some other conven- 
tional applications of this alloy that is 
both beautiful and durable. So far as 
we know, this is its first use in such a 
thing as a shoe plate. 

In reporting this new use for an old 
alloy, and the surprising fact that it 

proved to be less 

costly than one that 
/ cost less, Revere takes 
no particular credit. 
What Revere did in 
collaboration with the 
shoe company is no 
more than any good 
supplier will do if 
given the opportunity. 
The firms from whom 
you buy materials, 
whether they be met- 
als or woods, cements or chemicals, felts 
or vacuum tubes, know a great deal about 
what they sell you. What they do not 
know, in all too many cases, is how they 
can help you to best advantage. Al! that 
suppliers need is the opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with the conditions of 
fabrication and use. Once equipped with 
that knowledge, they can set their own 
brains to work with yours. Thus you will 
be reassured that you are doing exactly 
right in specification and fabrication, or, 
if not, definite and documented sugges- 
tions for improvements will result. 
Revere suggests, therefore, that you give 
your suppliers the opportunity to col- 
laborate fully with you. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
el, 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 




















piece back and seat, four bolts, four legs 
of either steel or aluminum. 

Priced at less than $15, the seats are 
designed chiefly for reception rooms, 
hotels, schools, and restaurants. They 
are molded from Co-Ro-Lite (sisal im- 
pregnated with phenol resins), are avail- 
able in brown, red, and blue. General 
American says it made extensive tests 
before choosing what it calls a “com- 
posite impression” for the mold. 

About 200 chairs a day can be pro- 
duced on a 500-ton compression mold- 
ing press in General American’s East 
Chicago plant. The company plans 
models with swivel bases. General 
American’s address: 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 90. 


e Availability: immediate. 


oe 


Stubborn screws can be loosened or 
new screws set extra tight with a tool 
manufactured by East Windsor Tool & 
Die Co., Warehouse Pt., Conn. The 
Screwmaster has a cam on which the 
blade turns when the screwdriver is hit 
on the top with a hammer. The ham- 
mer blow gives the tool a direct forward 
thrust combined with a sharp twist, 
either clockwise to tighten, or counter- 
clockwise to loosen the screws. 

Copper-base alloy for use in high- 
conductivity, high-stress welding jobs is 
a development of Mallory & Co., Mal- 
lory Bldg., Indianapolis. The new ma- 
terial combines copper with small 
amounts of. cadmium and zirconium. 
Tensile strength is about 72,000 p.s.i., 
electrical conductivity about 80% that 
of copper. 

Pneumatic timer for machine tools, 
conveyors, and automatic processing 
equipment is compactly built for instal- 
lation where space is tight. Measuring 
23 in. wide by 4% in. high, the device 
has a timing range from 0.3 sec. to 3 
min. The manufacturer: Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., 315 N. 12 St., Milwaukee. 
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LEV US SHOW YOU 





how “PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION” speeds 
business operations, slashes costs! 





(cal PROCEDURE FLOW CHART 


| eee Be 

















Exclusive Standard Register techniques reveal ways to reduce paperwork, 
eliminate red tape, and tighten control of all phases of business! 


The Standard Register Flow Chart has shown thousands 
of businessmen how “Paperwork Simplification” results 
in startling new efficiency and control in any department 
of business. It is only one phase of the special techniques 
by which Standard specialists develop improved methods 
- « . and design and produce marginally-punched, con- 
tinuous forms . . . both essential elements in “Paperwork 
Simplification.” No other company offers you such com- 
plete service engineered for your own business. 


“Paperwork Simplification” cuts the cost and effort of 
writing and handling forms, gives you great savings in 
factory and office overhead and improved employee 
morale. But most important, it results in accurate, tighter 
control of business. Think what this means! Reduction of 
costly errors and delays in serving customers and clients. 
Improved quality control of product. Speedier distribu- 
tion. There’s almost no limit to the benefits and savings! 


Get “Paperwork Simplification ° started in your organiza- 
tion. Write today for a copy of “The A.B.C. of Work 
Simplification In Office Operations.” 


Bring Your Forms Up to Standard 
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° ‘* PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION" fe) 
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© 1948 Standard Register Co. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 707 Campbell Street, Dayton 1. Ohio 
Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standord Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, Colifornia. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottowa. Greot Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Lid., London. 
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H.C. Allen 


1Osn Greece TRIC CALCULATOR 








































more for your money 


Anybody can operate 
this 10-key calculator. Use 
it for all types of 
figure work . . adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, 
divides . . versatile 
for every business . . 


extremely low priced. 


| 
PROMPT 
| osntss—— DEL! VERY 
— 
‘Figuring Today for the World of Tomorrow"’ 
For authorized R. C. Allen sales and service, consult the yellow pages of your telephone directory 


og 
| | R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


661 Front Street, N.W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
ADDING MACHINES + 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
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Keller Pneumatic Tools are 
production tools. They fulfill the ROTARY SCREW DRIVERS 


requirements of compactness, For driving wood screws, machine screws, stove bolts, 


light weight, and small oe with sheet metal screws, and self-tapping screws. Available with 
i the ability to maintain continued short heads, straight handles, or offset handles. All stand- 
; operation so vital to present-day ard sizes. Also reversible types. Positive clutch and cushion 
production schedules. clutch types. 


THIS CATALOG 
WILL HELP 
YOU TO 
SELECT THE 
RIGHT TOOL 
FOR THE 


RIGHT JOB 
> 


“a> r 4 “xt — a ee ee we ee ee 
yy yo em’ | KELLER TOOL COMPANY 

oF g 4807 Harbor Street, Grand Haven, Michigan 
on Please send copy of Keller Tool Catalog No. 12 


: i 
SS 
KELLER ; yA Roe | Name 
qoots Sy d as § Company 
© Address_ 
KELLER TOOL €CO.+ 4807 HARBOR STREET> GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 






ROTARY NUT SETTERS 


High-speed assembly tools for setting nuts 
and bolts. Interchangeable sockets quickly 
adapt them to radio, automotive, telephone, 
electrical, and aircraft work. Straight, offset, 
short handles. 10 Sizes. Reversible. 1200- 
3500 RPM. 








crew Drive: 
Aw ors = & Nut Setters 
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READERS REPORT. 





New Cotton Bags Not Banned 
Sirs: 

Your writer evidently drew an inco 
rect conclusion from the fact that 
number of states prohibit the use | 
cotton and other textile bags MOR) 
THAN ONCE for containing flour ai 
other cereal food products. . . . Hoy 
ever, no state has prohibited the pac} 
ing of flour in new cotton or new bu: 
lap bags, and we do not think that an 
state is likely to. 

I am certain that your publicatio: 
does not wish to have an incorrect refe: 
ence in an article which appears to b 
otherwise entirely accurate. 

HERMAN STEE> 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERATION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sirs: 

In your article about “Textile Indus 
try Organizes to Boost Bag Sales” |BV\ 
—TJul.3’48,p38], you made the follow 
ing misstatements of ‘fact: 

“Many states have ruled against the 
use of burlap and cotton flour bags for 
sanitary reasons.” 

“The paper-bag makers are also pitch 
ing weg! hard for the flour and baking 
market. The state laws that ban use of 
fabric bags for this purpose have been 
a big help.” 

The only law existing in some states 
is against the use of fabric bags that 
have been previously used. 

The facts are that NO single federal 
or state law prohibits the use of NEW 
cotton or burlap bags for packing 
Goer... 

To state in your widely read and te- 
spected magazine that in some areas 
ALL cotton flour bags are prohibited 
will have a very damaging effect. . . . 
Thousands of bakers, macaroni manu 
facturers, and flour millers whose plans 
include the use of cotton bags will be 
confused. 

Naturally the efforts of the Cotton 
Bag Market Committee to obtain all 
possible contributions from every cot 
ton mill will be seriously hampered. 
The importance of the cotton bag to the 
cotton economy of the South is tre- 
mendous, but our task is not as difficult 
as you would inadvertently make it ap- 
pear if we also had to use some of the 
funds collected to urge the repeal of 
any legislation. 

The facts are that new cotton sheet- 
ing bags are recognized as equal to the 
paper in being a sanitary container for 
flour and other commodities—and_ in 
some respects even more sanitary. The 
director of sanitation of the American 
Institute of Baking, the chief chemist of 
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You probably have one favorite iron 
—one that feels just right in your 
hands. 


You find that your game improves 
with a club you prefer using! 


You’d have one favorite typewriter— 


one that’s just right to your touch. 


The odds are that it would be a 
Royal, the typewriter that’s built up 
a preference equal to that of the next 
three leading typewriters together. 

So, give your typists Royals. Watch 
their work improve with typewriters 


they prefer using! 

















If golf is your hobby... 





ROYAL— World’s No. 1 Typewriter 














Preference for Royal = combined preference 
for next three standard typewriters. 


Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that the preference for Royal 
equals the combined preference for the next three most 
popular standard office typewriters. Your typists will do more 
work, better work on machines they prefer using. 


Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That’s 
why Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher 
production per machine! 


Royal durability! Royals are really sturdy. Stand up. . . 
spend more time on the job, less time out for repairs . . . 
give you the maximum return for your investment! Made by 
the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters! 
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Grinding and inspecting — then re- 
grinding and re-inspecting — these 
are no longer the order of the day. 
Touch-and-go inspection methods, 
based on feeling for dimensions, 
are out. 

The up-to-date prescription is: 
Dial Indicator Gages. See what 
you're doing; make the work come 
right, the first time through! There 
is a type of Dial Indicator Gage 
adaptable to the measurement of 
any dimension — inside or out, par- 
allel, round or tapered. With this 
type of gaging— Visible Gaging— 
you get tangible, money-saving re- 
ductions in seconds and scrap. 

It pays to stop “seeing double” 
... to stop giving standardized 
parts those unnecessary, doubled 
operations that put costs into the 
unjustified “custom-built” class. 
You rely on dial faces to tell time, 
speed, pressure — instantly and ac- 
curately. Put this same conven- 
ience to work on your gaging prob- 
lems —and start saving money. 

Your work may require fine or 
coarse tolerances. Dial Indicators 
tell you accurately whatever you 
need to know. They tell exactly 
which way the piece is off—and 
exactly how much. And equally 
important — they save time. 

Pictured at the right—for exam- 
ple—is a lightweight gage of the 


FEDERAL |: 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
1144 Eddy St., Providence 1, R. I. 









snap gage type, for the accurate 
measurement of outside diameters. 
The workpieces can be measured 
at the bench or while still set up in 
the machine. This gage is conven- 
ient, easily handled. The sensitive 
reference anvil is retracted by a 
thumb button; the Dial Indicator 
is graduated to .0001”. For full 
details on Dial Indicator Snap 
Gages, please write for illustrated 
Bulletin +43. 

We make both regular and cus- 
tom-built gages to meet the needs 
of users in hundreds of industries. 
For highly specialized needs, we 
also make Air Gages and Auto- 
matic Electronic Sorting Gages. Let 
us help you with any problem of 
gaging and inspection. If you will 
send us blueprints of work to be 
measured, we will gladly recom- 
mend the proper gage. No obliga- 
tion is involved. 





your Prorit pecision 1s @/¢4éhde" PRECISION 


\ * The use of Dial Indicator Gages—visible precision— 
‘lowers inspection costs, raises production. Federal 
Products Corporation is America’s largest maker of 
both standard and custom-built gages — mechanical, 
air, electronic—for the measurement of single and 





Represented in Canada by RUDEL MACHINERY COMPANY, LTD. 





the State of Minnesota, and many fo. 
and drug officials have wholehearted 
endorsed the use of the NEW cott: 
sheeting bag for flour... . 

Your article in every other resp: 
was an excellent news story. . . . 

The state laws restricting the PR! 
VIOUSLY USED bags did, of cour; 
give paper bags—a cheaper product- 
momentary advantage. Meanwhile, t! 
flour users, who formerly reduced tl: 
cost of their fabric containers by usin 
them over again for carrying of mo: 
flour, are now learning of profitab! 
ways of selling their empty bags to the: 
customers or to the bag converters mei 
tioned in your article. Also, in spite o 
the installation in some flour mills o/ 
paper-bag packing machines, to whicli 
your article refers, this fact will NO 
assure a steady market for paper bags, 
because competition forces the mills to 
ship to the bakers flour in whatever 
containers they demand, and means can 
also be found to use the same machines 
to pack flour in fabric bags. 

Donan S. Frey 
TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSN.., 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


Sirs: 

The facts are that cotton bags still 
are being used for flour in every state in 
the Union, not in just a few as you 
would imply. Cotton interests are try 
ing to persuade bakers ALL._OVER 
THE COUNTRY to buy their flour in 
cotton bags so that the bags may be 
salvaged and then sold to consumers for 
such products as tea towels, clothing, 
REC) esi 

It should be thoroughly understood 
by all concerned that flour packed in 
textile bags is considered fully as well 
protected from a sanitary point of view 


‘ as flour packed in paper bags. . . . 


Certainly bakers express a preference 
for the handling qualities of cotton 
bags, and, if they could feel that the 
per-trip cost in either textile or paper 
were on a like basis, there is little doubt 
that textile bags would get the vote of 
the bakers over paper. 

A. F. G. Rarxrs 
ASST. DIRECTOR OF SALES, 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


e Business Week was indéed in error. 
There are no state or federal laws what 
soever banning the use of new textilc 
bags for flour, etc., and Business Week 
regrets any inconvenience its slip may 
have caused. 

What we should have said is this: 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, Okla 
homa, Texas, and Washington prohibit 
packing and/or use of flour in used 
containers. 

Iowa, Minnesota, New York, and 
South Dakota prohibit reuse of a bag 
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Sulphate of Ammonia 
Acid—60°, 66° and Oleum 
Tar Acid Oll Disinfectants 
Tar—Crude and Road 
Tolvol—Nitration and Commercial 
Xylol— 10°, 5° and 3° 


2,4-D revolutionizes 
weed control! 


In this day and age, Uncle Ned of the folksong, wouldn’t have had to go 
to his reward in order to “lay down de hoe”! For chemical weed control is 
now an accepted agricultural fact. 

Widespread field tests in the past few years have proved that the 
application of 2,4-D (2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid) is highly effective 
for weed control in crops such as corn, wheat, oats, rye and barley, rice, 
and sugar cane. Not only has it been proved an effective weed control 
but it has also increased the vigor and yields of agricultural crops. 

2,4-D is only one of a wide variety of agricultural chemicals, including 
insecticides, fungicides, germicides and rodenticides which are produced 
and marketed. 


Your inquiries are invited! Please address them to 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Empire State Building *  350Fifth Avenue ~- New York 1, New York 


An affiliate of 
PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Grant Building ~- Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 














































































es you matchless 


l6mm proje 


@ Yes, 16mm sound-on-film projection 
reaches perfection with the RCA “400”. 
Your films—black-and-white or full 
color—are reproduced with crisp, 
sharply detailed screen images and life- 
like, full-range sound. Your showings 
have professional quality performance 
when you use the RCA “400”. 


Brighter Pictures! 

From the first frame right through to 
the “end” you'll realize that here is 
rock-steady, brighter, flicker-free 
screening. 750-watt illumination. Pic- 
tures are at their best in brilliance, 
contrast and definition. 


Theatre-like Sound! 


7: - ° 
Voices, music and sound effects are re- 
produced with the dramatic realism, 


first in sound... finest in projection 





ction and sound 


and superb tone qualityof natural sound. 
You change from “sound” to “silent” 
by merely turning a knob. 

Easier Operation! 

The RCA “400” is the easiest of all 
projectors to thread. It is exceptionally 
simple to operate. Theatrical framing. 
Finger-tip tilt control. Smartly de- 
signed projector is compact and easily 
carried. Ideal for use in business, in- 


dustrial training, churches, schools and 
colleges, homes. 


SEE IT... HEAR IT. Before de- 
ciding to buy any projector—see and 
hear the RCA “400”. Your RCA 
Visual Equipment dealer will gladly 
arrange for a demonstration. For illus- 
trated brochure and name of nearest 
dealer, write: Dept. 16G-V. 





SOUND ano VISUAL PROOUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, W.J. 


in Cenede: RCA VICTOR Compeny Limited, Montreal 








for flour, etc., unless it has been pr 
erly laundered. 


Air Navigation Program 
Sirs: 

You had a news item concerning 
national air navigation system [BW 
May29’48,p16|. It stated that the A 
Force and the Commerce Dept. ha\ 
been battling for the past year over th 
type of system that should be installe: 
but that the decision has now bee: 
made that the equipment shall be tha 
desired by the military. I shall very muc! 
appreciate your answers to two que 
tions concerning this matter: 

(1) What governmental action must 
yet be taken before this program can ac 
tually get under way? 

(2) What companies are the principal 
manufacturers of equipment which will 
be used in this air navigation system. 

B. L. Pata 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


e No additional government action is 
necessary to get the national air naviga 
tion system under way. The first $29 
million was available for this program 
in the Commerce Dept.’s 1948 appro- 
priation. Among the principal manufac- 
turers of equipment which will be used 
in this program are: Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Inc.; Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp.; Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co.; Gilfillan Brothers, Inc.; Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co.; and American 
Gas Accumulator Co. 


Power Supply Question 
Sirs: 

As you know, I have been happy to 
congratulate Business Week on good 
articles based on a sound analysis of the 
facts. 

Your article entitled “Utilities— 
Power Paradox” [BW—May29'48, 
p34] is founded on insufficient facts and 
sounds so much like Bill Kellogg 
[Charles W. Kellogg, president of Edi- 
son Electric Institute 1936-38, 1939- 
46] in the spring of 1941, that I should 
think even the most calloused wishful 
thinker would be wary of it. 

You do not have to be a power expert 
to know that any kind of war emergency 
in this country would entail serious 
power rationing. It will be but slight 
comfort to the farmer, the householder, 
or the businessman to be told that the 
shortage is due to lack of steel, lack of 
oil, or lack of coal—or something else 
which presumably takes the power in- 
dustry off the hook. 

' The only solution is the all-out con- 
struction of all feasible hydro-electric 
facilities and the maximum production 
and installation of steam-fired equip- 
ment utilizing whatever fuels are avail- 
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with TOCCO Induction Heating 


N your search for sound ways to cut costs, 

don’t overlook the very satisfactory results 
you can get by TOCCO induction hardening, 
brazing and heating for forging. Savings effected 
by TOCCO-hardening of the conveyor trolley 
wheels shown here are typical of hundreds of 
cases. Note these benefits: 


1. LOWER COSTS—Hardening cost per wheel 
has been reduced 80% by the adoption of in- 
duction hardening. Present cost is just '/s 


of cost of conventional hardening methods. 
2, FASTER PRODUCTION—TOCCO fits into 
machine line, eliminates carburizing, hauling 
and sandblasting. 

3, BETTER PRODUCT—TOCCO hardens wear- 
ing surface only—thus preserves original tough- 
ness and ductility of remainder of part. 
TOCCO engineers are glad to survey your oper- 
ations, without obligation, of course, for similar 
cost-cutting possibilities. 


Muil Coupon Today 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-7, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Send copy of 64-page Booklet “Induc- 


tion Heating” 


Name 


Position 


Company 


Address 
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CHAMBERSBURG 
ee La 


For over 50 years Chambersburg Hammers 
and other machinery have played an im- 


portant part in the industrial history of the 
world. Steam drop hammers, board drop 


hammers, single frame hammers, self-con- 
tained pneumatic hammers, double frame 
forging hammers, railway wheel presses, 
the Cecostamps and the new Ceco-Drop 
gravity drop ham- mers have made the 
name Chambers- 
spected the 


burg known and re- 
world over, 


CHAMBERSBURG 
CHAMBERSBURG, 


ENGINEERING CO. [J 
PENNA., U.S.A. @ 











oY 


Hundreds of shippers ship millions 
of pounds of freight thousands of 
miles daily via P*I-E. 





“| 











LOS ANGELES 


pas / SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
ano: and 


Fastest to all intermediate points 


PACIFIC 











BETWEEN 


$T. LOUIS 


























INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRES 





CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS * KANSAS CITY * DENVER « OGDEN « ELKO 
RENO «+ ELY « POCATELLO «+ SALT LAKE CITY « SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES + SACRAMENTO + OAKLAND 


General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah 














able. During the next five years sey 
million kilowatts of hydro-electric ca; 
ity could be installed in addition to 
presently scheduled, and at least 
equal amount of steam capacity over 2 
above that now on order. 

i A. Ks 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


@ Secretary Krug will recall that we | 
off the Apr. 24 issue with a frank ana'y- 
sis of the “Economic Consequences «f 
a Third World War.”” Our most bas \ 
conclusion was that in the next war (if 
we are still operating our economy at 3 
practical full-employment level), th, 
consumers’ share of the gross nation 
product will have to be pared dow 
drastically. Shortages of basic materials 
and of manpower won’t permit a con 
tinued high-level civilian output. 

It follows from that conclusion that 
the total industrial power demand wil 
not be changed much, for the powe: 
to run the machines in auto and wash 
ing machine plants will be used on th: 
machines turning out guns and planes 

Of course, it won’t be much comfort 
to the businessman who sells washers 01 
vacuum cleaners to know he won’t get 
any more because the basic materials 
which go into those products are di 
verted to munitions making. But w« 
don’t see how he or anyone can decidc 
more guns and fewer or no washers will 
be made because power is short. 

We do agree with Secretary Krug to 
this extent: The present expansion pro 
gram of the power industry: will not b¢ 
enough. More hydro and steam capac 
ity will have to be installed. And we 
suspect that the utility industry is b¢ 
coming more and more aware of that. 

But our information on equipment 
makes us wonder how it would be possi 
ble, as Mr. Krug says, to install during 
the next five years several million kilo 
watts of hydro capacity in addition to 
what is scheduled, and at least an equal 
amount of steam capacity over and 
above that now on order. 

Where is that equipment to comc¢ 
from? The only machine you can order 
today for delivery before the second half 
of 1951 is a small one—10,000 kw. or 
under. These just aren’t central-station 
machines, however delightful they ma\ 
be for industrial power plant use. Of 
course, you can order larger machines 
for delivery after mid-1951 which would 
add several million kw. to capacity in 
the next five years. That addition 
wouldn’t come close, though, to doub 
ling the current expansion program. 

And we wonder if the utilities would 
not be shortsighted if they simply in 
creased their current orders for mor¢ 
units at top prices when the equipment 
robably will be obsolete in terms of 
Fuel consumption even before it goes 
on the line? 
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Mloke more eyes reach 
for your product: Le 


in cartons of Coated Lithwite 


Many famous products are getting an eye-catching 
display advantage in folding cartons of Coated Lithwite 
...the quality clay-coated board, plus! 









| Bae NOW, many a sales department really has its sleeves rolled 
up. Chances are, yours is one of them. You're looking for every way 
to get a break over competition. 






Cartons of Coated Lithwite can give you one, an important eye- 
catching break—where it counts most—right on the dealer's shelf and 
counter. 









For this revolutionary clay-coated board (the clay-coating is filmed 
on with mechanical uniformity in one straight-through operation) is 
unusually white and bright. Its surface is chalk-free, velvet-smooth. 
Colors come up brilliantly on cartons and packers of Coated Lithwite. 
Product pictures reproduce with a sharp, “reach-for-me’’ realism. 







Gardner-Richardson’s Precision-Engineered craftsmanship means bet- 
ter filling machine performance, too, less waste, fewer jammers and 
leakers, less down time. Worth investigating, isn’t it? Write. We'll 
send a representative with: complete facts. 






Ask us to DESIGN more sales into your package 
Want us to face-lift an old package design? Design a brand-new package with 





greater display value, shelf appeal, utility? Do you have something new that's 





never been packaged before? Gardner-Richardson’s team of designers, artists 





and craftsmen will be glad to tackle your problem on a strictly “show-you” 
basis, without obligation. Write, today. 








THE GARDNER-RICHARDSON CoO. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, Middletown, Ohio 
“Reg.U.S.Pat.Of, | Sales Representatives in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 















































MARKETING 






























GIRL ATTENDANT is on spot to make change. If needed... 











CONCESSION changes oil, sells tires out of way at rear 


Self-Service Stations: New Marketing Pattern? 


Mass-volume retailers begin to spread out from the Los 
Angeles area; may revolutionize gasoline business. 


I'he oil industry is beginning to take 
cut-rate self-service gasoline stations 
seriously. Will they do to the market- 
ing of gas and oil what similar methotls 
have done to the marketing of food? 

No one worried much about the 
threat of self-service stations when they 
first appeared a year or so ago. That 
was largely because the first ones sprang 
up in the Los Angeles area. Most ob- 
servers doped the whole thing out as a 
strictly local phenomenom. They ar- 


gued that the mass-volume, self-service 
operation could make out only in a mar- 
ket like Los Angeles, where there is an 






68 


abnormally high concentration of motor 
vehicles in a heavily populated area. 
e Second Look—But this week oil men 
were taking a second look, for self- 
service stations have lately spread up 
into Washington, where cars and popu- 
lation as well are more lightly concen- 
trated. And the chances are that they 
will soon begin to show up elsewhere. 
Current reports on southern Califor- 
nia are fairly impressive. In the Los 
Angeles area alone there are at least 25 
“gasoterias” already in operation. More 
are on the way. One new one, which 
will open up for business early next 








month on the west side of the city, wil 
have 24 pumps and 100,000 sq. ft. of 
space. It will cost $75,000 to build. 

@ Formula—This new outsize station 
follows what is now a well-established 
formula. 

It calls for a large site—big enough 
to handle 2,000 or 3,000 cars a day— 
on a major traffic artery. There are 18 
to 24 pumps arranged in clusters of 
two or three, pump islands set at right 
angles to the street, a small building 
at the rear for oil sales. Merchandising 
is strictly self-service: For the most part 
there are no sales rooms, lubrication 
hoists, or even large canopies. 

e Salesmanship—Over this basic pattern 
has been heaped the usual California 
razzle-dazzle. Los Angeles stations have 
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Liquid coal 
—the Ol of the future 


Petroleum has been aptly called “strategic 
mineral Number One in world affairs.”’ Yet 
proved oil reserves, particularly in the 
United States, are alarmingly low. Experts 
may differ as to when the earth’s crust will 
yield its last barrel, but none denies the 
seriousness of the problem posed by rate of 
consumption vs. known reserves. 

Fortunately, there are alternative sources 
—almost unbelievably abundant—from 
which modern alchemy can synthesize 
petroleum products. These, principally, are 
coal, natural gas and oil shale—our major 
carbon deposits. 

Coal, by its abundance, is the hope of the 
future. Known beds could provide America’s 
oil needs for a thousand years. But coal is 
presently more difficult and costly to con- 
vert to oil than natural gas, of which there 
is a supply about equal to our petroleum 
reserves. Shale, at the present stage of de- 
velopment, has practical possibilities mainly 


as a source of heavy fuel oil and Diesel fuel. 

Plants for the conversion on a commercial 
scale of all three basic materials are under 
way, after successful laboratory and pilot 
plant tests. Natural gas appears at present 
to be the one source from which synthetic 
oil can compete on equal terms with petro- 
leum. With major oil company backing, 
both the Texas and Kansas gas fields are 
being utilized. 

To this important program, Combustion 
Engineering is contributing its Vast experi- 
ence in the fields of fuel burning, steam 
generation (both natural and forced circu- 
lation), heat transfer and fluid flow. C-E 
equipment now being built for natural gas 
synthesis plants includes steam generating 
units, separately fired superheaters, gas 
generators and catalyst reactors. Here, as 
on other industrial frontiers, you will find 
the C-E flame—symbolizing Combustion’s 
part in the better utilization of heat. 8-236 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVE. ¢ N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


C-E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces * Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Stokers * Superheaters * Economizers 
Air Heaters. Also, Pressure Vessels 
Chemical Recovery Equipment * Flash 
Drying Systems * Sewage Incineration 
Equipment * Domestic Water Heaters. 
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GREATER STRENGTH 


-----Less Weight 


The hammering they receive at Kropp Forge gives vital railway equipment 
parts a forged grain structure that can take a terrific beating. This extra 
forged toughness makes it possible to use thinner, lighter parts and cuts 
operating costs by reducing dead weight and adding to payload capacities. 
Kropp forgings are performing an excellent service job for the railways today 

. and for the automotive, aviation, machine tool, petroleum, and other 
important industries as well. Call your nearest Kropp representative for engi- 
neering information and quotation on your forging needs. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


World's Largest Forging Shop 


5301 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Engineering Sales and Service Offices in all industrial Centers 
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your dispatcher in every fleet unit! 


"MAKE EXTRA PICK-UP” 











FLEETS THAT PROFIT WITH 
RAYTHEON RADIOPHONE 


TRUCKING « BUS - TAX! « DELIVERY for drugs, 
department stores, laundries, cleaners, bak- 
eries, diaper, fuel, beverage, and many others. 
ARMORED CAR - AMBULANCE + CONSTRUC- 


TION + EXPRESS * MAINTENANCE for utilities, 
automobiles, municipal, and many others. 
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Ask for literature on RAYTHEON RADIOPHONE 


BELMONT RADIO CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
5923 W. DICKENS ST., CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Sold Exclusively in Canada by Canadian Marconi Co., Marconi Bildg., St. Sacrament St., Montreal, Canada ; 














RADIOPHONE 
is like having 


R you : > 
——_ . YOU SAVE 
oath FROM 10% TO 
Ye 30% ON FLEET COSTS! 


Your ¢ispatcher doesn’t have to bid the 
boys goodbye when you have the modern, 
two-way communication of Raytheon Ra- 
diophone. It has been proven in operation 
that Raytheon Radiophone saves from 10% 
to 30% in time, travel, delivery, upkeep and 
sales costs. 


Simplitied Installation 
Noise-free Reception 
Low Cest 

Low Maintenance 

No Dialing a 
Lowest Battery Drain 
Out of Sight 

Out of the Way 


Long Life 
erens 












pretty girl attendants (sometimes 
roller skates) to collect the cash. Int 
communication systems speed up se 
ice and change-making. Loudspeak: 
warn customers that smoking is p 
hibited. 

The general idea is to keep the 
tomers moving through on the doub 
for high turnover is the lifeblood «: 
the self-service station. To accompli 
this, some operators keep the pum) 
lanes clear by requiring customers | 
drive to the rear of the site for ai. 
water, etc. 

e Where Next?—But already there ai 
signs that another pattern is also emer; 
ing. Having cleared the pump area fo: 
action, some operators are adding con 
cessions to their spacious layouts. Thes: 
concessions, under separate managc 
ment, sell tires, oil, other items. And 
one has even come around in a ful! 
circle by installing a lubrication pit 

Of course, the big sales gimmick- 
that packs in the paying customers- 
boils down to bargain-basement prices 
These stations sell unbranded gasoline 
for 4¢ or 5¢ a gallon under the prices 
charged by dealers for major oil com 
panies. (Some stations sell advertised 
brands of oil as well on the side—but 
the customer pays the fair-trade prices 
for them.) The station’s unbranded oils 
sell for 5¢ or 10¢ a quart less. 

e How It’s Done—Volume makes these 
price cuts possible. 

Take the average independent filling 
station around Seattle—run_ tradition 
ally: It pumps about 10,000 or 12,000 
gal. a month and has to pay its attend 
ants the union scale of $1.15 an hour. 
But the self-service stations are selling 
100,000 gal. or more a month. At least 
six self-service stations around Los An 
geles are over the 150,000-gal.-a-month 
mark; three of these are doing 400,000 
gal. or better. 

e Quantity Discounts—Moreover, the 
self-service stations have storage tanks 
holding 20,000 to 30,000 gal., as 
against the independents’ 1,000 to 
6,000 gal. capacity. The bigtime op- 
erators can take the entire load of a 
tank wagon and are thus entitled to a 
lower price—about 2¢ off on each gallon. 

It’s easy to see what this could mean 

to a large-volume station. Jard Petro- 
leum Co. in Tacoma, biggest self-service 
operator in Washington, was pumping 
220,000 gal. a month before its supplier 
ran short. Its eight emer can turn 
in a 5,000-gal. day with only three em- 
ployees. 
e Guesswork—The economics of the 
self-service station are, however, hard to 
get at. There’s a good reason for this: 
The operators, wary of scrutiny by the 
oil industry’s giants, have clammed up 
tight on facts about volume, costs, 
profits. 

It’s even hard to get a line on what 
the self-service stations actually pay for 
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This Wan Cant Stop Dishonesty 
BUT he ean stop 
dishonesty Zosses/ 


WHY? Because he is a trained 


Insurance Agent who can build a 
bonding program to protect your 
company from having to make up 
heavy losses due to embezzlement 
orany form of employe dishonesty. 
The current high rate of such losses 
makes it more imperative than ever 
for you to bring your bonding pro- 
gram up-to-date. There is a 
USF&G agent in your community 


who will be glad to analyze your 
bonding program, without obliga- ‘ 
tions. Consult him today! @ An employe may abscond 


U.8 F.& G. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


“Consult your Insurance as you would your 
Agent or Broker Docter or Lawyer.” 
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their gasoline. In Washington, the 
posted tank-wagon price is 21¢ for regu- 
lar, which is retailed at 25¢ and 26¢ 
in conventional stations. (A dealers’ sur- 
vey said that the dealer's margin should 
be 5.9¢.) However, discounts are made 
on tank wagon prices according to the 
size of a station’s purchase. Suppliers 
keep their peace with the Robinson- 
Patman act by making the same dis- 
counts available to the same type of 
customers buying the same amounts. 

@ One Case—Here are the estimates 
made by one big oil company’s market- 
ing specialists on the operations of a 
500,000-gal.-a-month self-service _ sta- 
tion: cost of construction, $25,000 to 
$40,000; margin, 2¢ a gal.; gross profit 
on gasoline sales, $10,000 a month; 
operating costs $4,000; net profit, 
$6,000 a month. 

There are some interesting facets to 
the self-service operation. For one 
thing, it pays off partly because the aver- 
age sale is larger. Around Seattle, about 
90% of self-service customers fill up 
the tank. For another, self-servers sell 
more premium gas than the independ- 
ents. 

e Small Refiners—If you are looking for 
trends, you might find one in the Los 
Angeles area. 

Two of the biggest operators here are 
tied up with local refineries: Urich Serve 
Yourself Stations controls a_ refinery 
producing some |.5-million gal. of gaso- 
line a month; Self-Service Stations, Inc., 
is owned by the owners of the Roth- 
schild Oil Co., which has a refinery of 
4-million-gal. capacity. 

This may indicate that small refin- 

ing companies will latch on to the self- 
service operation as a sales outlet to 
compete with the big national or re- 
gional branded gasolines and oils. 
e Close Watch—The large oil com- 
panies, in turn, are keeping a close 
watch on developments, but so far they 
haven’t made a visible move in retalia- 
tion. Two reasons for their inaction 
have been advanced: 

(1) Even though officials in some of 
the major oil companies admit that self- 
service is almast a sure comer, they also 
know what a heavy investment their 
companies have in present stations 
(either company-operated or leased out). 
And if they did set up a few self-serv- 
ers, they would knock out some of the 
smaller, marginal stations—including 
their own. 

(2) Some executives may also feel 

that the self-servers are doing their 
worst competitive damage to price-cut- 
ting independents in conventional sta- 
tions. 
e The Future—Regardless of what tack 
the big oil companies will take, how 
do the chances stack up for the future 
of the self-service stations? Here are a 
few of the difficulties which some think 
may crop up: 


Fire laws. All Los Angeles area s¢ 
service stations are in the suburbs of t! 
city; muuicipal fire laws prevent th 
moving into the heart of the mark: 
This still obtains despite the safc 
tules enforced by the self-servers (th: 
won't let you fill up if you're smoki: 
or drunk). The smaller station ownc 
may use fire regulations and underwr: 
ers’ codes as the spearhead of their a 
tack on the self-service threat. 

Quality. The opposition claims th 
the self-servers are selling inferior gay 
lines. So the Washington Gasolin 
Dealers Assn. wants to get the legis! 
ture to pass a law compelling operato: 
tO post muuces Hut Vy UL WEI price 
but also of the measure of quality o: 
each pump. 

Weather. Skeptics figure that drive: 
in the northern states won't be willin; 
to get their fingers nipped in the winte: 
filling their own tanks. 

Supply. The Los Angeles area ha 
plentiful supplies of gasoline—but what 
about the rest of the country? Market 
ing men say the first to be pinched i: 
a shortage will be the self-service opera 
tors. 

Fair trade laws. This may be used by 
independents in some states—excepting 
of course, where gasoline retailers arc 
afraid of broaching this touchy subject 
for very good reasons of their own. 








Listen While You Dry 


Now milady can keep up with her favorite 
soap opera even when she is sweating un- 
der the hairdresser’s drier. Dormizter Elec- 
tric Mfg. Corp. of Boston is making and 
promoting lightweight headsets especially 


designed for the purpose. A selector at 
the end of a cord lets the patron pick her 
own program. The selector is hooked up 
with a master radio set that routes the pro- 
grams. Dormitzer says that requests for 
more information on the gadgets have been 
pouring in “from all over the country.” 
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BLISS Presses are in 


Past, Present and Future 


Hundreds of Bliss presses in Ford plants the country 
over are helping to mass-produce the thrilling new 
1949 Fords, Mercurys and Lincolns, Giant forming 
presses are turning out body panels, and batteries 
of new presses, specially designed by Bliss in co- 
operation with Ford engineers, are stamping muf- 
fler parts, generator housings, hub caps, and hun- 
dreds of other parts. 

That’s how it was with the Model T and all sub- 
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sequent Ford cars. Like other stampers, large and 
small, Ford has known for generations that “Bliss” 


on a press is more than a name...it’s a guarantee. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

Mechanical and Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Container Machinery 

WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Mich.; Englewood, N. J.; 

Derby, England; St. Quen sur Seine, France. SALES OFFICES AT: Detroit, 

Hastings, Mich.; New York, Rochester, N. Y.; Cleveland, Dayton, Toledo, 

Salem, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IIl.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Windsor, Ont. 





Outer side rails of 1949 Fords are formed on this Bliss 
2000-ton Rail Press—measuring 220” between uprights. 


Battery of four Bliss Gap Double Crank Presses riveting body 
brackets to outer side rail. 








A little bird Ni tell you 





CHICAGO 


ATCHCLOCK 
eee 


Keys—placed at fixed intervals—make a permanent 
record on the dial encased in the clock; a daily report 
of your watchman’s performance... - The cost of this 
greater-property-protection service soon is refunded 
through reduced insurance rates! ...Ask for sample 
dial (the tell-tale “bird”) and details. 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK DIV. 


GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc 
The Pirst—and Still the Ferst 


1524 S$. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 co) 


Offices in Principal Cities 


FOR thi oe YEARS 


REDUCES 
INSURANCE COSTS 
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What’s Behind Susie’s 


OVERTIME ? 


@ Air in offices, air conditioned or not, 
often gets lifeless and stuffy in warm 
weather. This taxes efficiency, lowers morale 
and leads to unnecessary overtime. 


@ Hartford Fire Insurance Company uses 
Airkem Chiorophyl! Air Freshener for 
improved air quality. They say: 

“Our folks complained of stale office air. 
Since we have been using Airkem Service, 
their work has generally picked up 

and everyone seems happier.” 


@ Try Airkem Air Freshening Service 
at our expense. Look for Airkem in your 
phone book or write us at 

7 East 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Dirkem_ 


FOR AIR OF QUALITY 











1 FOOD-O-MAT, gravity fed from a storeroom behind, displays 1,800 packaged food 
items, all brand names, in one-half the space needed in a normal supermarket 


Supermarket 100% Self-Service 


Grand Union Co. opens new store in New York where 
help-yourself is used for everything from ribroast to electric clocks. 


The Northeast last week got a good 
glimpse of what an almost 100% self- 
service supermarket looks like. Grand 
Union Co., a chain with stores in eight 
states in and around New York, threw 
open its latest big unit in upper Man- 
hattan. Food merchandisers who saw 
the place came away with an eyeful. 

In general, the store accents the trend 
toward (1) stocking a lot of quick-turn- 


over, high-profit nongrocery lines, and 
(2) fewer sales people. In addition to 
the usual run of meats and groceries, 
the new Grand Union outlet sells 
drugs, toiletries, and housewares—all on 
a self-service basis. 

The supermarket is in a lower-middlc 
class neighborhood, full of apartment 
dwellers. Grand Union’s idea is that 
these people are most inclined to shop 








There’s nary a butcher around this 78-ft.-long self-service meat counter, called a 


“Meateria.” 


Helpers are all in store’s backroom, cutting the meat up and packaging it 
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3 You select housewares (electric clocks, 
lemon squeezers, etc.), take them to 
cashier like groceries in Grand Union store 


everyday, thus make a high-traffic store 
of this type pay off. 

e Mechanization—Outwardly there is 
nothing particularly unusual about the 
glass-fronted store. But once you step 
inside, it’s obvious that mechanization 
has taken command. 

On an 80-ft. frontage, the store has 

15,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Of this, 
about one-third is taken up by back- 
room storage and housekeeping space. 
Grand Union officials found out early 
that mechanizing the selling cnd calls 
for a lot of space in the servicing end. 
This one-to-three ratio of backroom 
space to total space is pretty high for 
a chain market in a city where rents 
are steep. But Grand Union is count- 
ing on high turnover io make *t pay. 
e Display Space—The biggest display 
counter is the 120-ft. Food-O-Mat (pic- 
ture, page 74). This device, invented 
by Lansing P. Shield, Grand Union 
president (BW-—Jun.21’48,p66), han- 
dles 1,800 packaged items. The space 
it occupies is about half that needed 
to display the same number of items in 
a regular supermarket. Clerks behind 
the scenes keep the mechanical vender 
stocked by sliding packages down in- 
clined chutes. 

Then there is the Meateria. It’s a 78- 
ft.-long refrigerated case, piled high with 
sliced and wrapped cuts of meat. An 
ordinary butcher-served counter that 
handles the same daily volume as this 
would have to be twice as long. All 
meats are prepared and wrapped (in du 
Pont cellophane or Goodyear Pliofilm) 
in a backroom. 
¢ New Departures—Ali the space saved 
by merchandising economies has been 
put to good use. The dairy depart- 
ment, for example, has been stocked 
to carry about five times the number of 
products usually carried in a supermar- 
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4 Express checkout handles customers 
who buy five items or less. Heavy 
shoppers go to regular cashier 


ket. Generous 8-ft. aisles give customers 
plenty of elbow room. All in all, there 
are 4,500 sq. ft. of shopping space, 
against 5,500 sq. ft. of selling space. 

One of the newer departures in su- 
permarket selling is the Drug-O-Mat. 
It dispenses drugs and high-profit toilet- 
ries on a self-service basis. It’s probably 
the most concentrated section of the 
store. The counter, 4 ft. long and 6 ft. 
high, handles 100 separate items. 

The department that merchandising 

men louked at hardest is the housewares 
department. ‘This department takes up 
about 500 sq. ft.; some merchandisers 
think it won't pay off. But Grand 
Union said that sales in this department 
during the first weekend were “gratify- 
ing. 
e Plans—Grand Union apparently spent 
over $100,000 equipping and stocking 
its new store. While company officials 
won't estimate, food people guess that 
the market should gross $2-million a 
year when it hits its stride. Right now 
the company’s total sales are running 
an annual $100-million. 

Like the Food-O-Mat, the entire 
store layout was planned by company 
officials. Grand Union has plans afoot 
to put 23 similar self-service markets 
into operation soon. 


MACY’S TO BE BIGGEST 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., wants its 
New York store to be biggest in every- 
thing. Its sales volume last year—more 
than $170-million—led all U.S. retail 
stores. But Chicago’s Marshall Field & 
Co. store was larger physically. This 
week Macy’s announced plans to in- 
crease its floor space to 2,132,000 sq. ft. 
—by tossing out some tenants in its 
building. This will beat Marshall Field 
by 86,000 sq. ft. 








Dependable transportation that 
costs least to run, least to buy 


Here's one place you can cut operating costs right 
now. let a CROSLEY carry the load. Put your 
salesmen in Crosleys and watch expenses drop. 
Deliveries? This is the car you want. Druggists, 
florists, grocers will tell you. the Crosley parks in 
“‘impossible’’ places, slips through traffic easier, 
gets the job done faster. 

Servic » business>s? The Crosley is a top favorite 
right nov with appliance and repair shops, public 
utilities, dry cleaners and others. And you don't 
have to look far to find out why. Lowest first cost 
35-50 miles per gallon on ordinary gasoline. Plenty 
of stamina. Lowest over-all operating cost. 
CROSLEY PICK-UP [shown above) Carries 2 in cab 
plus % ton load. All steel construction, Full-size 
tailgate. Big, roomy cab. Powered by the 4 
cylinder Crosley COBRA (COpper BRAzed) engine. 

a = PANEL DELIVERY 
r All steel. '% ton 
capacity. Plenty of 
room for panel ad- 
vertising. A natural 
attention getter — 
amazingly economical. Powered by revolutionary 
4 cylinder Crosley liquid-cooled COBRA engine. 


={RESTEY= 


FINE car 


For information and literature write: Crosley Motors, Inc. 
Alfred & Cook Streets, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 








The Army Ordnance Department contracted for 


our services in the examination of the usefulness 
of high energy combustibles in special military 


applications. 


Quite a mouthful and quite a problem. Our 
findings for the Army may never be made publi 


But, if your company has a product or pro 
duction problem there is a good possibility that 
you CAN have the right answer made known to 
you through research. 


So, don’t scratch possible profits off your bal 
ance sheet by trying to live with your problem 
Pose it to us. For a starter, to learn what we 
have that you can use, tell us where to send 






your copy of our brochure, “An Organization 
To Serve You.” 
EXPERIMENT 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 1-TF. Richmond 2. Va. 
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A part of 
YOUR business 
you never see! 


WhHetHER you send or receive shipments by Railway 
Express, you never see most of the steps required in 
making this complete, nation-wide shipping service a 
vital part of your business. 

The complete facilities of Railway Express are what 
you depend upon... the door-to-door convenience of 
pick-up and delivery in all cities and principal towns, 
the flexibility in meeting the needs of your particular 
industry—as well as all your personal shipping require- 
ments. To you, Railway Express means fast service, 


always at your call. 
It’s good business to say,”Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


«Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s one near your 
factory, office or home); 


e+. Uses 10,000 passenger trains daily; 


e+.Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its pick-up and 
delivery services; 


«+ Offers extra-fast Air Express with direct service to 
> 1,078 cities and towns. 
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NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 











Nailing Buyers 

A new service: Western 
Union offices will tell magazine 
ad readers where to buy prod 
ucts locally. 


As any manufacturer knows, his sc! 
ing job is well started when he puts a: 
advertisement in a national magazinc 
but it isn’t done. For one thing, tli 
reader may not know where he can bu 
the product locally. And in looking fo: 
it, he may come across a competing 
product first, buy it instead. Or he just 
may not bother to look. 

@ New Service—The Distribution Coun 
cil of National Advertisers, Inc., work 
ing with Western Union ‘Telegrap|: 
Co., has a twist that it thinks will hel; 
convert such advertising messages int: 
quick sales. ‘he council is a new non 
profit organization formed under thx 
sponsorship of the Assn. of National 
Advertisers by a handful of A.N.A 
members. Last week, at its first direc 
tors’ meeting in New York, the council 
said it was ready to sign companies up 
for its plan. Here’s how it works: 

® Call Westem Union—Manufacturcr 
gives Western Union a list of the out 
lets that sell his product. Then he puts 
in his advertisements a line something 
like this: “To locate your nearest dealer, 
call Western Union by number and 
ask for Operator 25.” The prospect, 
still aglow from the impact of the ad- 
vertisement, calls Western Union. Oper- 
ator 25 tells him where he can find the 
nearest dealer. 

The council expects to do more than 

steer customers to the dealer. As a 
regular service it will tell each partici 
pant how many calls for his product 
were received in each locality served by 
a Western Union office. That way, say 
council officials, manufacturers can bet- 
ter judge whether they have located 
their distributors and dealers to best 
advantage. 
e Rates—For the service, a manufacturer 
pays Western Union an initial fee of 
$60 for listing each 1,000 dealers’ 
names. For a monthly charge of $200, 
Western Union will answer the first 100 
telephone inquiries. Additional inquir- 
ies will be charged at 7¢ each. The 
council collects a percentage to cover its 
expenses. 

So far, two companies are using the 
service: Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc., 
(for Presteline electric ranges), and 
America Fore Insurance & Indemnity 
Group. Other concerns slated to go 
into the plan soon include: AVCO 
Mfg. Corp.; Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc.; Hamilton Mfg. Co.; Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co.; Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co.; A. H. Pond Co., Inc. 
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““66’’ NEMA Series 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC 








Ye and % HP Single-Phase Capacitor, Polyphase and D. C. 


Emerson-Electric announces a new series of 2 and 
3%, HP Motors in Standard NEMA| “66” frame, 
which meets all NEMA Electrical and Mechanical 
Specifications. 

Lighter in weight, smaller in size, than the previous 
frames of similar ratings, yet the new “66” Series pro- 
vides improved operating efficiency characteristics. 

Standard specifications include drip-proof frame with 
either sleeve or ball bearings; with or without thermal 
overload protector; rigid or resilient base. The single- 


MOTORS 


phase capacitor motor, illustrated, will have companion 
Polyphase and Direct-Current Frames of same mount- 
ing dimensions. 
If you have requirements within 
these ratings, this new development 
in Emerson-Electric motor design, 
deserves your investigation. For full 
information, write THE EMERSON 
ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 
CO., St. Louis 21, Mo. 


Emerson-Electric Motor Built in 1896... Still in Service 


In 1890, Emerson-Electric started manufacturing motors. Six years later the “grand- 
father’ of the present “66” series was shipped to a dealer in New York. Now, 
52 years later, it powers a saw in the basement workshop of Charles B. Woodward, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The same rating in the ‘66’’ Series, measures 11 inches shorter, 
7 inches narrower, 4% inches lower, and is 101 pounds lighter in weight. 


‘ 


EMERSON £75 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS —o =" APPLIANCES 
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FINANCIER Frederic 
Haven coup is slated to put... 


Dumaine’s New BANKER and former railroader Laurence 


Whittemore in to replace . 


















PRESIDENT Howard Palmer, who ran 
the road during its long bankruptcy 


New Englanders Again Control New Haven R. R. 


Quiet purchase of preferred stock expected to shift the 
line’s management. Question: Can old problems be licked? 


Control of New England’s “life line” 
—the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R.—has been wrested from the 
outlanders. Once again, as at the peak 
of the road’s career, it appears locked 
up—at least temporarily—in the strong 
boxes of the folks at peraysn 

The big question now is: Have the 

old-guard newcomers bitten off more 
than they can chew? 
e New Englanders All—A native group, 
headed by Frederic C. Dumaine, claims 
that it has finally acquired enough 
stock to sew up control. The 82-year- 
old veteran of many an industrial coup, 
Dumaine has long been a power in Bos- 
ton financial circles. And he and his 
associates have made it plain that they 
are set to elect a new all-New England 
directorate for the New Haven at a 
special stockholders’ meeting Aug. 12. 
Dumaine himself will probably take the 
chairmanship. 

In this move, one senior head of the 
New Haven has seen the handwriting. 
Howard S. Palmer—the road’s president 
since 1934, and a trustee throughout 
the 12-year bankruptcy—last week asked 
that he be retired on the day the meet- 
ing convenes. 

e New President—Slated to succeed 
Palmer, apparently, is Laurence F. 
Whittemore. He’s now president of 
Boston’s Federal Reserve Bank. But 
the railroad business was his first love. 
Long before he turned banker, he was 
associated ‘with the Boston & Maine 


80 


system; he had been that line’s assistant 
to the president for years before assum- 
ing his present post. 

e Rough Road—Wall Street is wonder- 
ing where the new leadership will take 
the road, for in the very nature of 
things, the New Haven is a tough line 
to run profitably. Here’s why: 

(1) New England just doesn’t have 
the stuff that fattens railroads fast. It 
originates no coal, steel, ore, brick, bulk 
grain, or lumber trafhc. 

(2) Distances between the New 
Haven’s producing areas and consum- 
ing markets are unusually short. This 
makes the road extremely vulnerable to 
highway competition. And it makes for 
complicated, expensive operations. 

(3) Less-than-carload traffic last year 
accounted for about 20% of the 
New Haven’s freight revenue. This 
type generally doesn’t pay when it is 
so easy, as in New England, for truckers 
to take over the good stuff, leave the 
less desirable cargo for the rails. 

(4) Passenger trade—never much of a 
profit-maker—accounts for a bigger share 
of New Haven revenues than it does of 
comparable carriers. Last year, two- 
thirds of its total train miles were 
chalked up in passenger service. And 
about half the passenger load comprised 
commuters—who paid an average fare of 
only 1.06¢ a mile vs. the 2.594¢ paid 
by noncommuters. 

e History—These, and the other normal 
troubles that railroads are heir to, have 


popped up in the New Haven’s history 
over the last 20 years. The figures show 
that the old road isn’t what she used 
to be. 

The days have long since gone when 

dividends of $7.50 to $10 on common 
shares were the usual thing. The going 
has been heavy, in fact, since the close 
of World War I. Net deficits were 
reported in 1922 and 1923; again from 
1932 to 1939; again in 1940, 1946, and 
1947. And though earnings so far in 
1948 have been better than last year, 
they have been nothing to cheer about. 
In the first five months, fixed and con- 
tingent interest requirements were only 
barely covered—this in spite of the sharp 
rise in freight and passenger rates this 
year. 
e Lighter Load—It was only last Sep- 
tember that the New Haven pulled out 
of its long, 12-year receivership. The 
reorganization setup has helped ease the 
financial load the road has been carry- 
ing. Over $260-million of old common 
and preferred stock was wiped out com- 
pletely. Holders of secured first-mort- 
gage bonds had to accept in place of 
their old holdings: 70% in new bonds 
paying interest only to the extent 
earned; and 30% in fixed-interest obli- 
gations. 

As a result, annual fixed-interest re- 
quirements and rental payments have 
been cut to less than $5.5-million; this 
compares with almost $12-million un- 
der the old capitalization. Total yearly 
fixed and contingent interest charges 
were similarly sliced to less than $9.5- 
million under reorganization. And they 
are going to be even less in 1948, In 
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It only happens in Philadelphia ! 


Ever do any trout fishing in a big city? 
You can in Philadelphia! There’s a 
well-stocked stream only twenty min- 
utes’ drive from the heart of the busi- 
ness district. 

Like all cities, Philadelphia has its 
special characteristics. Business pros- 
pers through understanding them. The 
Pennsylvania Company will be glad to 
help you “find your way around” in 
America’s third largest market. 

Many of the country’s leading busi- 
nesses have used our facilities for years. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


We offer you the same services—in- 
cluding intimate knowledge of the en- 
tire business community which comes 
from the coverage of 18 offices, in 
every part of the city and suburbs. 
That’s more than any other local bank 
—and a big advantage to you in sim- 
plifying payroll routines and all phases 
of your banking business. 

We maintain other special services 
in the 24-hour-a-day operation of our 
transit department and our heavy use 
of air mail in clearing checks. And 


18 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


you, as a client, will have complete 
access to our great store of business, 
financial and credit records. 

Whether you’re picking a new plant 
site or expanding a going business, 
we'll be pleased to sit down with your 
representatives and point out the ways 
we can help. Our officers are friendly, 
modern people. They'll take a per- 
sonal interest in sharing their wide ex- 
perience with you . . . helping you to 
a valuable knowledge of business, and 
people in business, in Philadelphia. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 
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costs go down, quality go up and production soar! Every Permutit 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR 35 YEARS 
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debe water is more important than ever for 
industry. Many costs are directly affected by the chemical content 
of water, its treatment and its uses. {Put Permutit Water 


Conditioning Equipment in your plant and actually see 


water conditioning installation is designed to meet specific plant 
requirements—and so produce the greatest possible benefits. 
{Call in Permutit to talk over your water problems 

with you and your engineers. Write The Permutit Company, 
Dept. BW-7, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 

or the Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


Permutit 









recent months the road has bought fo: 
retirement outstanding bonds to chop 
its fixed-contingent interest require 
ments still further. 
e Other Helps—Other changes unde: 
the new setup should also help New 
Haven operations considerably in the 
years ahead. It was permitted to aban- 
don some $40-million of branch prop- 
erties—long operated at a loss. It will 
be able to shake off certain operations 
next October on its Old Colony lines, 
which serve Boston’s south shore and 
the Cape Cod vacationland. Such serv- 
ices have recently been producing an- 
nual net railway operating deficits of as 
much as $3.6-million, the road says. 
And the road’s management has put 
up a stiff fight to make physical im- 
provements. During reorganization, the 
trustees went in heavily for moderniza- 
tion. They bought new equipment, put 
across improvement programs to the 
tune of over $121-million. Today the 
system has become one of the largest 
users of cost-saving diese] equipment in 
the country. And since the road’s term 
in bankruptcy ended, the present man- 
agement has continued the programs 
initiated by the trustees. 
e Payoft—These outlays have showed up 
pleasantly in reduced costs. Operating 
efficiency is measurably up. As Railway 
Age recently put it: “It would be difh- 
cult (today) to find a major railroad 
more transformed to meet special and 
general problems in doing business than 
the recently reorganized New Haven.” 
So the New Haven’s problem boils 
down to this: Can its new bosses handle 
the obstacles that nature has placed in 
its course? Probably the last man to 
doubt it would be the peppery new 
head, Dumaine himself. 
e The Boss—No one who has watched 
Dumaine these past 50 years doubts 
that the octogenarian will be the boss 
of the outfit. He has never yet played 
second fiddle in any of the coups he has 
engineered. Where he sits he has al- 
ways been at the head of the table. 
Dumaine wasn’t born into New Eng- 
land’s moneyed oligarchy. Unlike most 
members of that group, he bypassed 
Groton and Harvard. His formal book 
learning, in public schools, stopped 
when he was 14. 
e Master and Pupil—But he had one 
break that many a Boston blueblood 
missed. He learned his financial lessons 
from one of Boston’s past masters in 
the art—the late Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge. Coolidge dominated the af- 
fairs of many a railroad, bank, and tex- 
tile mill during the last half of the 
19th century. Dumaine started work- 
ing for Coolidge as a $4-a-week office 
boy; it wasn’t long before he was a 
Coolidge protege. 
Dumaine got his big chance when his 
boss put him to work in the old Amos- 
keag mills at Manchester, N. H., to 
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National 


: Mechanized 


Accounting 


CUTS COSTS Up 10 SW) Yi 


INDUSTRIAL PAYROLL 


Could you make a corresponding saving? 
You should—for all over the country con- 
cerns of every size and type are reporting 
savings in this range upon mechanizing theit 
accounting with Nationals. These savings 
often pay for the whole National installation 


in the first year. Thereafter, they run on, 
year after year, as a clear reduction in oper- 
ating expenses. Ask your local National 
representative to check your present set-up, 
and report specifically the savings you can 
expect. No cost or obligation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


COMMERCIAL BANK 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Your home represents dreams, 
hours of planning and anxious 
hopes that are finally realized 
in what -is likely to be the 
largest single investment you 
will ever make. 





It is unfortunate then when 
certain critical parts of this 
home give way because of 
damage done by termites or 
decay. . . . Especially unfortu- 
nate if, through neglect, you 
have failed to protect this big 
investment of money, time, 
and energy when protection 
can be yours at little extra cost. 


Lumber that is treated with 
PENTACHLOROPHENOL gives 






THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 







you positive protection against 
the ravages of wood-destroying 
insects and decay. It safe- 
guards areas in your home 
that are often difficult of access 
and costly to repair. Floors, 
joists, rafters and roofing, 
frames and sashes—all these 
are extremely susceptible to 
such damage. In fact, wherever 
wood is used in your home, it 
will pay you to specify PENTA- 
CHLOROPHENOL-treated wood. 


Consult your architect or 
builder. about PENTACHLORO- 
PHENOL-treated wood and its 
uses in home, commercial and 
industrial building. 




























learn the textile business from th 
ground up. For age he was the ma: 
at Amoskeag’s helm. During his admi: 
istration, the company grew into th 
biggest textile manufacturer the cou 
try had so far known. At the sam 
time, Dumaine’s interests in variou 
New England corporations blossome 
out—high, wide, handsome. 

As could be expected, he made a lo 
of enemies as he headed for the top o! 
New England’s financial heap. His de 
tractors called him calculating and ruth 
less. Labor officials had little love for 
him. The public press found him elu 
sive, tough to talk to. 

e Setback—Thus, there were those who 
chuckled grimly when the Amoskeag 
empire fell apart in the post-1929 de- 
pression. They chuckled some more a 
short time later when, at a congres- 
sional hearing on Amoskeag’s troubles, 
Dumaine was raked over the coals for 
some of his managerial policies. There 
are still people today who lay the clos- 
ing of the Amoskeag mill mainly to 
Dumaine and not to the depression. 

But Dumaine wasn’t daunted. He 
had other irons in the fire: the Wal- 
tham Watch Co., for one. He bought 
control of it some years before when 
it showed signs of running down. He 
still controlled the Amoskeag Co., a 
profitable investment trust which had 
once virtually owned the Amoskeag 
mill. And he was director of various 
banks and other companies. Among 
these was the New Haven R. R. 

e Freeze-Out—He had been on the 
road’s board for a long time before the 
New Haven’s time of troubles in the 
early 1930’s. When the road went bank- 
rupt, he was dropped from the director- 
ship. Worse yet, he was frozen out of 
the prominent financial group that even- 
tually reorganized the system. And 
though he had long since passed the age 
when most financial titans retire, he 
didn’t take kindly to a back seat. Du- 
maine didn’t talk much about his feel- 
ings. He just sat back and waited for a 
moment to start one of the games of 
corporate chess in which he had so often 
proved a master. About a year ago, he 
started to buy stock in the new com- 
pany being organized to take over the 
bankrupt road. 

e Up Again—Dumaine didn’t bother 
with the new road’s common shares; he 
concentrated on the preferred, even 
though it meant paying a lot more. But 
for his purposes it was worth it: This 
class of shares has the privilege for five 
years of electing two-thirds of the com- 
pany’s directorate. 

Hardly anyone knew what was brew- 
ing. There was no wild bidding for 
shares. So when the present top brass 
suspected what was up, it was too late 
to do much about it. 

e Solid Hold—The public got its first 
hint of the coup in the offing only a 
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An artist might say, ‘‘Nothing’s wrong with it 
. . - it looks good to me.’’ But no manufacturer 
would look at this picture without immediately 
seeing what’s wrong — No Railroad. 

No manufacturer can overlook efficient and 
dependable railroad transportation — vital when 
selecting a new plant site. 

The Norfolk and Western’s Precision Transporta- 
tion is a major industrial advantage in the Land of 
Plenty —the six great states served by this rail- 
road. Operating north, south, east and west with 
main line from the Atlantic Port of Norfolk to 











Cincinnati and Columbus, the Norfolk and Western 
provides fast, dependable transportation for industry. 
This record of dependability has been earned... 
by modern operating methods and up-to-date equip- 
ment ... by hand-in-hand cooperation with ship- 
pers ... by constant attention to details, and by 
the worker support of thousands of highly trained 
employees who take pride in the performance of 
their railroad. 

When you build your plant in the Land of Plenty, 
you can be assured of the right kind of transpor- 
tation — the Norfolk and Western’s Precision 
Transportation. 


Nosfol 


RAILWAY 


Write for the helpful plant location booklet, ‘‘In- 
dustrial Opportunity in The Land of Plenty.’’ Address 
the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Box B-108, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. This 
department is staffed by plant location specialists ready 
to provide you with any information you may require 
about the Land of Plenty —in strictest confidence. 


LAND OF Ps. § BB 9 
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“orders, WOKES 


order a 
STANDARD BUILDING 
4 bi ~~ 


20 Sicemualllaiales 


. i es 













if it’s TIME that’s bothering you on 
that new building —STOP WORRY- 
ING! VOKES can get you under way 
months earlier—because your 
plans are ready now in our files, 
waiting only for your acceptance. { 

VOKES' are all-purpose build- 
ings—for manufacturing, assem- 
bly, printing or warehousing. 
Any length you need in 20 foot 
bays. Clear-span trusses, 40, 50, 
60, or 80 feet, with clearance of 
12, 16, 20 or 24 feet. Engineered 
to take cranes or monorails. 

For faster delivery and more space 
per dollar, VOKES’ Standard Buildings 
have long been first choice. Write, wire 


or phone TODAY. 
“(he 


H.L. VOKES COMPANY 


1010 Wayside Avenue Cleveland 10, Ohio 






















Operate a 
> 


NEW YORK | 
OFFICE 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


$]j gE MONTHLY 


list YOUR NAME and PHONE NUMBER 
in the New York Telephone Directory. 
Enjoy every advantage of a New York 
Office staffed by able, competent tele- 
phone secretaries. 

We answer your calls—24 hours a day. 
We act as your secretary, answer ques- 
tions, quote prices, note and forward 
leads, etc. | 








You have a prominent and distinctive 
Fifth Avenue address opposite Radio City 
—ideal for mail and ‘phone inquiries. 

For ao superior Telephone Message Serv- 


ice of any kind—WRITE TODAY for fur- 


ther particulars. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, INC. 











i 


| J. J. Freke-Hayes, President 





595 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 





few weeks back. By then, Dumaine felt 
strong enough to admit at a Massachu- 
setts legislative hearing that he was 
“pretty sure” he and his associates had 
enough preferred stock to assure them 
control of the New Haven for five years. 
Reports said that the group then owned 
200,000 of the 450,000 shares outstand- 
ing. Now it’s understood that Dumaine 
and his allies hold a clear majority. 

Without heavy freight to haul long 
distances, the New Haven may find the 
going bumpy in the days to come—but 
there’s no doubt as to who'll be at the 
throttle. 


New Private Sale 


Canada joins trend of by- 
passing Wall Street by selling 
new U. S. dollar bonds to group 
of insurance companies. 


More and more U. S. businesses have 
been adding to working capital through 
private placement of new securities 
(BW—Jun.26'48,p89). Now even the 
Canadian government is joining the 
parade to bypass Wall Street’s . new- 
issues market. 

e Seller and Buyers—Last week Canada 
sold—at a price of par—$150-million of 
new, 15-year 3% U. S. dollar bonds. 





They went directly to a group of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies. Buyers 
were three members of the Big Five 
group: Prudential Life Insurance Co., 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Mid- 
wife to the deal was Wall Street’s Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. 

This is the first direct seller-to-buyer 

deal of its kind in Wall Street history. 
Proceeds from it will be used to repay 
the $140-million which Canada _ has 
so far borrowed on the $300-million 
credit it arranged last fall with the Ex. 
port-Import Bank. The rest will go to 
strengthen the dominion’s exchange re- 
serves. These have shown only slow 
improvement, can thus stand some bol- 
stering. 
e More Due?—Wall Street also hears 
rumors that a big direct-to-buyer pre- 
ferred stock deal may soon be an- 
nounced, Prudential Life is reported to 
be negotiating to buy a new $20-mil- 
lion Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
preferred issue. 

The issue was the subject of a com- 
petitive bidding contest earlier this 
month. At the last minute, however, it 
was withdrawn. The reason given by 
the company: “unsettled conditions in 
the capital markets.” The reason given 
by Wall Street: fears that the large un- 
sold parts of two similar offerings then 
overhanging the market might bring 
low bids for the new issue. 





New Home for Shepard's Citations 


Another business has left the sidewalks of 
New York for the wide open spaces. Shep- 
ard’s Citations, publisher of legal-reference 
pamphlets, built this $500,000 home in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., then moved west. 
The new building houses offices, printing 
presses, and book-bindery. W. G. Packard, 


president, gives climate and convenience as 
the reasons for the transfer. As Shepard 
does most of its $2,500,000 yearly business 
by mail, the company expects the new cen- 
tral location will ease distribution of its 
product. Of the 205 persons now employed 
by Shepard, 77 moved from New York. 
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ET your camera for the split-second timing you want. Flick the 

exposure lever. Click! That’s it! 

A tiny spring of music wire, as small as .006” in diameter, makes 
this possible. It momentarily stores the power of your flick, then re- 
leases this power, precisely controlled, to click the shutter. Chances 
are your Own camera has a shutter spring much like one of those 
shown above. Chances are, too, that it is formed of wire from National- 
Standard’s Worcester Wire Works Division, for here special music 
wire is produced continually for America’s leading camera makers. 

Camera makers are particular people. To give you equipment with 
lifetime reliability, give to you good pictures, even the wire for such 
tiny springs must be the finest of its kind . . . a job for experts. Imagine 
the painstaking care, the highly developed techniques necessary to 
produce this fine wire with its essential uniformity, high tensile 
strength, temper and perfect finish. 

Music wire in its various types and sizes has an infinite number of 
uses, but is only one of many special kinds of wire produced at 
Worcester Wire Works. If you have a need for special-purpose wire, 
Worcester Wire Works specialists, as always, welcome the chance to 
show you what cooperation really means. 





DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


ATHEMIA STEEL. . Clifton, N. Ji.ccecccceseevees Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
WATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J.......+..Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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On the job economy—handling, haul- 
ing, stacking to ceiling height— 
maneuvering with ease where space is 
limited—that’s the Mercury “Jeep” 
fork truck! Every handling operation 
engineered to move more materials 
faster—and at lower cost. 

Another example of handling econ- 
omies available with Mercury equip- 
ment. Mercury, with over 35 years 
of experience in the design, manufac- 
ture and installation of material han- 
dling equipment, invites you to draw 
upon its wealth of experience. A Mer- 
cury Sales Engineer will be happy to 
call at no cost or obligation. 


CATALOG 
No. 7-11 


$2 pages illustrating and 
describing all Mercury 
equipment—including the 
newest additions to Mer- 
cury’s expanded material 
handling line. Write today. 





THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4146 S. HALSTED STREET. 
CHICAGO 9, iLL 


TRACTOR S—TRAILERS—LIFT TRUCKS 
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Bull Market's First Real Test 


Sharp spill doesn’t necessarily mean Wall Street has lost 
confidence in business boom. What happened: factors that caused 
the breakthrough in May didn’t work out quite as expected. 


Wall Street’s new bull market was 
a sick critter this week. In three disas- 
trous sessions, the Dow-Jones average 
for industrials tumbled nearly 10 points 
(chart). By the time the wave of selling 
had spent itself, the average was back 
in the old trading range that hemmed 
it in for a year and a half before the 
breakout last May. 
¢@ Question and Answer—For business- 
men, this immediately raises a question: 
Is Wall Street betting on a slump 
again? Is it reversing its vote of conf- 
dence in the business boom? 

The answer is: probably not. But if 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 156.8 164.9 165.1 155.2 
Railroad. 48.9 52.5 51.3 45.3 
Utility... 714 74.2 73.7 760 
Bonds 
Industrial 99.4 99.5 98.6 103.3 
Railroad. 89.2 89.2 89.8 89.7 
Utility... 95.8 96.1 95.4 103.7 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











the stock market is betting on a boom, 
it obviously isn’t very happy about what 
a boom means. 

e Why It Rose Then—To understand 
what ails the market now, go back to 
mid-May when the industrials pierced 
the upper resistance level of their long- 
established trading range (BW—May 
22’48,p19). At that time three things 
were uppermost in Wall Street’s mind: 

(1) The Labor Situation. Companies 
such as General Electric and U. S. 
Steel were taking a strong stand in their 
third-round wage negotiations. John L. 
Lewis was ducking a volley of injunc- 
tions. To stock traders it looked as 
though labor were on the defensive. 

(2) The International Situation. ‘The 
Communists had lost in the Italian elec- 
tions. Russia seemed to be taking a 
more conciliatory tone. 

(3) The Armament Program. Big “4 
propriations for the military establish- 
ment promised to put a prop under the 
industrial boom indefinitely. And Con- 
gress plainly did not intend to offset 
the bullish effects of the new budget by 
stringent controls of production and 
prices, or by heavy taxation. 

As Wall Street figured it, all these 
factors produced an effective, though 
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precarious, balance between the forces 
of inflation and the forces of deflation. 
Traders reasoned that production would 
stay at peak levels but that prices and 
costs would stabilize. On that basis 
they started marking*up stock prices. 

° Why It Dropped—But in the past 
two months, the scales haven't balanced 
as nicely as Wall Street hoped they 
would. Labor has won its fight for a 
third-round wage boost, and prices have 
started another upswing. The interna- 
tional outlook has turned darker than 
ever. 

In addition, some of the technical 
signals have been disquieting lately. The 
bond market has been wobbly—always a 
bad sign for stocks (BW —Jul.3’48,p60). 
The new-issues market, another barom- 
eter, hasn’t been behaving well. 

So the imarket was ripe for a bad 


scare. ‘The combination of the Berlin 
crisis and President ‘Truman’s call for 
a special session of Congress touched 
it off. 

e What Next?—Now that the market 
has had its spill, the outlook is as cloudy 
as it was before the May breakthrough. 
The bulls have had a bad jolt, but the 
fact that traders are taking a second 
look at their happy predictions doesn’t 
necessarily mean that the bull market is 
dead. 

The Street might decide that busi- 
ness could maintain its impressive profit 
record—in spite of more inflation, or in 
spite of the controls that would come 
with war mobilization. The interna- 
tional situation might smooth out. The 
threat of inflation might lessen. Any of 
these developments would be strong 
medicine for sick bulls. 


What Assets Investors Hold 


Percentage of Spending Units in Each Income Group 


1947 Annual Money , Life 
Insurance 


Income Before Taxes 


Under $1,000 
$ ] ,000-$1 ,999 
$2,000-$2,999 


$5,000-$7,499 
$7,500 and over 
All units 


The typical owner of stocks and 
bonds is over 45 years old. He lives in 
a metropolitan area. He does profes- 
sional or managerial work. He makes 
over $7,500 a year. The value of his 
modest portfolio of securities (not 
counting government bonds) probably 
is less than $5,000. 

This is the picture supplied by the 

Federal Reserve Board’s 1948 Survey 
of Consumer Finances (BW —Jul.17 
’48,p26). According to it, 9% of the na- 
tion’s 48.4-million spending units own 
corporate or municipal securities. 
e Fewer Than You Think—The board’s 
experts figure that about 5.5-million 
people own stocks (in some spending 
units there are two or more stockhold- 
ers). Another half million or so own 
bonds. This gives a total of 6-million 
security holders in the country—consid- 
erably less than most Wall Streeters 
would have guessed. 

In comparison with other forms of 
“nonliquid” assets, corporate securities 
tate at the bottom of the public’s pref- 
erence list (table above). The survey 
shows that 78% of all spending units 
have something invested in life insur- 
ance; 39% own homes; and 9% have 
an interest in unincorporated business. 
Even in the top income bracket ($7,500 
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with Investments in: 
Unin- Stocks and 


corporated Bonds (Excl. 
Business U. 8. Govt.) 


Homes 
(Non-Farm) 


B% 2% 3% 
35 5 5 
36 8 5 
45 8 8 
46 1] 10 
53 21 21 
73 36 49 
39 9 9 


and over) ownership of securities trails 
far behind life insurance and home own- 
ership. 

e Mostly Small Holdings—About 38% 
of the spending units that own stocks 
and bonds have less than $1,000 worth; 
26% own between $1,000 and $5,000; 
only 10% have portfolios of $25,000 or 
more. 

In the professional, managerial, and 

self-employed groups, 20% to 25% own 
securities. At the other end of the scale, 
only 3% of the skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled workers hold corporate or 
municipal issues. 
e Widespread Caution—In stating their 
preferences, most spending units said 
they wanted assets with a fixed value. 
This was true even in the top income 
groups. Only 5% of the spending units 
with incomes of $2,000 or more gave 
reasons for favoring common stocks. But 
62% cited reasons against them. The 
two most common: “not safe”—26%; 
and “not familiar with them”—30%. 

If it is any comfort to Wall Street, 
though, only 3% of the $2,000-and- 
over income group thought common 
stock prices too high. By contrast, 34% 
said they thought real estate prices were 
out of line. And 12% shied away from 
teal estate as “not safe.” 





How to predict 


lhe wnfporediitable./ 


Strictly speaking, that’s impossible, be- 
Cause it’s a contradiction in terms. 

But in any kind of forecasting—the 
weather or securities—you come closer 
to the right answer if you do the job 
scientifically, get the facts, analyze them 
fairly. 

Take the Steel Industry. 
1947 reached an all-time high. 
earnings. And the prospect for 
seems excellent. 

At this point we could recommend 
that you buy steel. We don’t. But we 
do say that wise investors should in- 
vestigate steel securities as potentially 
attractive investments—and the known ef- 
fects of steel on other industries and 
securities. 

That's why we've prepared a new, 32- 
page study on Steel. It thoroughly ex- 
plores supply and demand and the way 
steel adapts itself to changing condi- 
tions of costs and prices. It gives past 
earnings, present position and a detailed 
picture of 24 leading companies—plus 
thumbnail reviews of 21 others. Con- 
scientiously it asks—then tries to answer 
—"How will the steel investor fare?” 

If that answer is important to you 

. if you want more facts for your 
Own investment 
forecast...this sur- 
vey should help 
you reach sound 
investment  deci- 
sions. Your copy 
is free. Just write, 
or ask for it at 
any of our 99 
offices—today. 


Demand in 
So did 
1948 


Department $9 


Merritt Lyncu, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 






































































ON THE OUTSIDE LOOKING IN are suspended workers Frank Carner and Herb 
Lewin, as Lester (Pa.) sitdown strike in their behalf dramatizes problem of . . . 


Handling “Poor Risk” Cases 


Westinghouse suspension of two jet-propulsion workers, 
barred by Navy from working on restricted defense order, leads 
to a quick strike. The issue: What about job-security safeguards? 


A strike last week at Westinghouse 
Electric’s sprawling Lester (Pa.) plant 
(picture, above) should have jolted every 
employer who has military contracts and 
a leftist union problem. It served notice 
that the left wing intends to fight the 
firing of workers who are felt to be 

“poor security risks.” Such a position 
can be an upsetting factor in industrial 
relations and in rearmament. 
e Regulations—Plants working on mili- 
tary orders must comply with national 
security regulations. One important 
tule is that all employees assigned to 
work on material classified as “secret” 
be carefully investigated. The plant 
must bar anyone not approved by the 
armed services from handling military 
work. 

W estinghouse’ s gas turbine plant at 
Lester is 100% engaged in jet-propul- 
sion work for the Navy. Recently the 
Navy notified the company that two 
employees, members of the leftist 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers (C.1.0.), had been classified as 

“poor security risks.” The charge was 
based on FBI security checks. These 
showed, according to the Navy, that the 
two were members of an organization 
listed by Attorney General Tom Clark 


90 


as “subversive.” The report didn’t iden- 
tify the organization. 

e Order—The Navy told Westinghouse 
to keep the two employees away from 
“classified matters” and from “‘restricted 
areas’ where Navy work was under way. 

The directive put Westinghouse on 
the spot: The Lester plant is wholly 
engaged on defense contract work. Thus, 
there was no way to transfer the work- 
ers from one job and department to 
another. Westinghouse had to bar them 
from the whole plant. 

So on July I, Westinghouse  sus- 

pended Frank Carner, 31, who for nine 
months had been a company structural 
engineer. And two weeks later, when 
Herb Lewin, 34, returned from a vaca- 
tion, Westinghouse also suspended him; 
he was a sheet-metal worker, on the 
Westinghouse payroll for four years. 
e Explanation—In explanation to its 
6,500 Lester employees, the company 
said: “If we do not comply with the 
terms of the [military production] con- 
tracts we are certain to lose them.” It 
promised that the suspended workers 
would get full back pay for the lost time 
if they are cleared on an appeal to the 
Industrial Employment Review Board 
in Washington. 









The announcement didn’t quiet u: 
ion objections to the two suspensions 
especially since there were reports tha 
20 other workers in the leftist loca 
union also might be on the Navy “poo 
risk’’ list. 
e Disagreement—U. E. demanded tha 
the company comply. with the unio: 
contract clause on suspensions. Layoff 
“without charges, without evidence, anc 
without cause’ violated the labor-man 
agement agreement, the union com 
lained. 

Westinghouse stood firm; it refused 
to reinstate Carner and Lewin. So thc 
Lester plant day-shift quit work in a 
sitdown demonstration. ‘Two hours 
later, the union called its workers out 
of the plant in a strike against Westing- 
house’s “contract violation.” 

The union also charged that the fir- 

ings violated the civil rights of the two 
men—their right to work. Both Carner 
and Lewin denied holding membership 
in the Communist Party. Both claimed 
that they had never been barred from 
wartime production jobs—Carner in a 
shipyard, Lewin in a Buffalo airplane 
plant. 
e Settlement—The strike was settled 
quietly within 24 hours at a conference 
in Pittsburgh between top union and 
Westinghouse officials. The _ basis: 
Westinghouse will give the two men 
jobs at another plant which doesn’t 
have military contracts—and hence isn’t 
under security regulations. Moreover, if 
any more “risk” cases come up, the 
company and union will “attempt to 
develop a procedure whereby such cases 
may be processed in a more orderly 
manner. 

The Westinghouse strike points up a 

situation which has been developing for 
some time. Leftist unions—particularly 
U. E.—have complained before of “‘risk” 
transfers of members in defense plants. 
But in the past they had not sought a 
showdown on the real issue involved— 
whether labor-management contract 
terms, or security regulations, should 
get top priority. 
e Fears—Here’s why the leftists are so 
deeply concerned: They already have 
seen that management has an interest 
in ousting left-wing union leaders (BW 
—May15’48,p116). They are afraid that, 
as more and more plants go into mili- 
tary production, the armed services 
might become levers to get rid of leftist 
unionists. 

That is why U. E. charged that the 
W estinghouse suspensions are “the be- 
ginning of an industrial blacklist.” And 
it’s why the union sought a strike 
action to establish that workers have job 
rights that can’t be ended on the say-so 
of military probers. 

The union wasn’t completely success- 
ful. The real test will come when a 
compromise—by transfer to another 
plant—isn’t possible. 
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FIBERGLAS* 


.-. first line of defense against motor hazards 


There’s a constant battle going on in this loading 
operation—with the shovel motors slugging it out 
against red-hot slag, sudden overloads and ’round-the- 
clock operation. 

It’s a fight no ordinary motors could win—and 
only since they were rewound with Fiberglas-base 
Electrical Insulating Materials have these motors 
been able to stand the gaff. No other insulating 
materials offer such resistance against these and the 
other most frequent causes of motor failure: dust, 
corrosive fumes, acids, oils and moisture. The long, fine 
fibers of glass in these materials are inorganic, and 


unaffected by such deteriorating conditions. 

Even though only normal demands are placed on 
your electric power drives, you’ll find it good insurance 
to have the added protection of Fiberglas-base Elec- 
trical Insulations. To give your old motors new and 
longer life—specify Fiberglas rewinds. And to get 
peak performance from your new motors, specify 
Fiberglas-base Insulation when you buy. Let us show 
you complete case study data on how motor life can 
be lengthened in your plant. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Department 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Branches in principal cities. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





OWENS-CORNING 





A 686 GB fat Ore 








FIBERGLAS 


ELECTRICAL 
INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


*FIBERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 














































































Washington's 
100% AIR CONDITIONED 
Hotel 


in the heart of the nation’s government 


... on Copitol Hill... Washington's all- 
new favorite hotel. Completely air-con- 
ditioned aopartment-sized suites include 
kitchen and dinette. Write for rates. 
Ask for folder. 


HOTEL 
CONGRESSIONAL 


300 New Jersey Avenue, S. E. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


a w 























MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


THE KEW ie 
NEW PROFITS 


>. 
Mr. Dollar Conscious! 

Do you realize handling 
materials accounts for 20- 
30% of the cost of man- 
ufactured products? 

Make use of our 33 years’ 
experience! Make Big Sav- 
ings, New Profits! Get 
this 84 page catalog of 
Materials Handling Equip- 
ment. Write Today! 









PRODUCTS. INC 


152 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, Mass. 





metals, machine parts 
and tools? We can get 
S them for you thru estab- 


lished resources. Procurement service on fee basis 
for rated firms only. Whatever your need write 








PURCHASE & CONTACT ASSOCIATES 
100 East 20th Y Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
THE 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE BULLETIN 


A guide to local and national, Industrial 
and commercial property, it offers un- 
limited opportunity for reaching business 
executives who seek main or branch 
manufacturing plants, office buildings 
and space, warehouses, etc. 


for Further Information, Write 


National Indust. Real Estate Bulletin 
Business Week 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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10-Million Raises 


Two-thirds of the nation’s 
15-million union members have 
received third-round pay hikes 
as steel grants 13¢ an hour. 


Now that the steel industry has 

granted pay boosts, an estimated 10- 
million union members—about two- 
thirds of the national total—have had 
third-round hikes. The average has been 
about 124¢ an hour; the range has gen- 
erally been between 9¢ and 15¢. 
e Exceptions—The biggest group which 
thus far hasn’t shared in the third- 
round is made up of about 14-million 
tailroad workers. Negotiations are just 
starting on their new demand (BW- 
Jul.17’48,p20). Telephone workers also 
have been lagging behind in the third- 
round drive (page 98). 

The U. S. Steel Corp. settlement 
raised hourly wages of its C.1.O. steel- 
workers by an average of 13¢ an hour, 
or about 9%. The increases range 
from 94¢ to 25¢, according to job classi- 
fication. The lowest rate was boosted 
from $1.09 to $1.185 an hour; the high- 
est from $2.33 to $2.58. Cost to U. S. 
Steel and its subsidiaries is estimated at 
$45-million annually—the reason for a 
price boost in steel. 

As soon as Big Steel settled, other 

basic and fabricating steel employers 
hurried to sign on the C.I.O.’s dotted 
line. Weirton Steel Co., of West Vir- 
ginia, announced a 14¢ average hourly 
raise for its Weirton Independent 
Union employees—one of the few major 
unions of the steel industry not a chap- 
ter of the C.I.O. 
e The Corporation’s Pact—Big Steel’s 
wage settlement extends the contract 
with C.I.O. from Apr. 30, 1949, to 
Apr. 30, 1950. It grants the union the 
right to reopen the contract on wages 
and social-insurance in July, 1949. 

Significantly, it also gives the union 
the right to strike on these two issues 
if they wind up as disputes at that time. 

Philip Murray was hamstrung this 
year by a no-strike pledge when wage 
talks stalled. So he insisted that the 
union must be free to strike if necessary 
next year. 

Big Steel was willing to clear the way 
for a union walkout on wages—but 
balked for nearly a week before includ- 
ing social insurance in the issues on 
which a strike will be permissible. 
However, such a strike can only be 
called at the contract-reopening date. 
e Big Issue Next Year—Social-insurance 
talks between the union and corpora- 
tion are over for this year. But the 
union will make the social-insurance 
program a major issue in the 1949 
talks. 





In extending the contract, the union 
agreed to accept present working con- 
ditions, holidays, etc., until 1950. But 
if a strike should occur next year, the 
whole contract would have to be re- 
negotiated at that time. 





QUNCH $answers—and some luck—may 
mean free lunch for an employee at . . 


Ask ‘em Another 


Quiz programs are new 
way to better labor relations, 
teach employees what makes 
their company tick. 


Quiz blanks are served up along with 
the regular lunch fare nowadays at 
plant cafeterias of General Aniline & 
Film Corp. The right answers in the 
daily game of Qunch—copyrighted name 
derived by General Aniline from quiz- 
at-lunch—may mean a free lunch for an 
employee. If his accumulated daily 
scores are the highest for the week, he 
eats on the company for one week. 

The General Aniline program is just 
one of several get-acquainted-with-your- 
company quizzes that various companies 
have set up recently. Another has been 
worked out—and is being copyrighted— 
by the Associated Industries of Minnea- 
ro Other labor relations directors 

ave used quiz programs to pep up em- 
ployee get-togethers—and to get across 
to plant workers some pertinent whats 
and whys about their company and its 
policies. 

e Play and Learn—Qunch is the brain- 
child of General Aniline’s public rela- 
tions department. It is a continuing 
program, with a different set of ques 
tions every day. The questions deal ex- 
clusively with General Aniline—its pro- 
ducts, history, manufacturing processes, 
and personalities. They are based on 
material in annual reports, house maga- 
zines, and other publications that em- 
ployees have already seen—or on infor- 
mation brought out at employee meet- 
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ings. Correct answers come out the day 
following each quiz—and employees are 
urged to study them in case the ques- 
tion is asked again. 

A typical question: ““To become eligi- 

ble for the GAF retirement plan, an 
employee must be with the company 
one year and be at least 25 years old ( ), 
three years and be 30 years old ( ), 
three years and be at least 25 years old 
( ).” The answer is three years and 
at least 25 years old. Another: ““Tn- 
phenylmethane is a GAF product. Yes 
( ) No ( ).” The answer is “yes”— 
triphenylmethane is a class of dyestuffs 
manufactured by General Aniline. 
e Popular Game—Employees don’t have 
to play the game, but most of them do. 
[he company credits the age-old in- 
terest of Americans in games and the 
current popularity of radio quiz shows 
for the large employee participation. 
Later in the year, the company plans 
some special company-wide Qunch con- 
tests (at present they are plant-wide) 
with major prizes. 

Although the company has copy- 

righted Qunch, GAF president Jack 
Frye said other companies may copy the 
program, on request. 
e Other Quizzes—The Associated Indus- 
tries of Minneapolis plan is for weekly 
quiz programs to be sponsored by mem- 
ber companies. Several already are plan- 
ning to start their quizzes in the fall. 
The object, according to the A.I.M., is 
to create “more friendly relations be- 
tween the employees and management, 
and a better understanding of the oper- 
ations of the business and our economic 
system.”” A.I.M. believes that informa- 
tion learned through a quiz contest will 
stick longer than the same information 
given in reports, ads, and the like. 

Unlike Qunch, the A.I.M. program 
is more than a quiz about the sponsoring 
company. Questions outside the busi- 
ness spice it up. Example: “Babe Ruth 
holds the record for home runs in one 
season in the big leagues with 60 home 
runs. In what year did he hit 60 home 
runs? 1922 ( ); 1925 ( ); 1927 ( ); 
1930 ( ); 1932 ().” The answer is 1927. 

There are “thought” questions, too, 
such as: “During 1947 we had... . 
accidents that caused loss of work time. 
What do you think was the most fre- 
quent cause of these accidents?” 

e Cash Rewards—The A.I.M. recom- 
mends weekly cash prizes of $10, $7.50, 
and $5. Scores accumulate, and high 
scorers during a series of six contests get 
grand prizes. Employees will get the 
quiz blanks weekly as they check out; 
they will fill in the answers and turn 
them in within 48 hours. Correct 
answers will be mailed to the participat- 
ing employees’ homes after each contest. 

The A.I.M. quiz plan was worked out 
under the direction of J. W. Schroeder, 
general manager of Associated Indus- 
tries of Minneapolis. 
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Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
uses 26 Torrington Needle Bearings in the 
Multigraph Model 1250 to reduce fric- 
tion, minimize maintenance and lengthen 
service life. 








They help the Multigraph users 
produce savings in paperwork 


Rapid and accurate duplication of business forms, 
stationery and communications by Multigraph 
methods produces savings in office operations in 
every department of business. Efficiency and pre- 
cision of the Multigraph Model 1250 are secured 
with 26 Torrington Needle Bearings. 

On tape and feed roll shafts, sprockets, gears and 
rollers, anti-friction Needle Bearings reduce wear 
and lubrication needs, saving upkeep and service 
costs. The manufacturer also benefits through fab- 
rication and assembly savings assured by the com- 
pact unit construction of Needle Bearings. 

You can duplicate such performance and con- 
struction features in your products, too, through 
the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. Our experi- 
enced engineers will gladly help you adapt Needle 
Bearings to your needs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. . South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





TORRINGTON ////7// BEARINGS 


Needle - Spherical Roller - Straight Roller - Tapered Roller - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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LOAD TRUCKS 


FASTER! 


@ Get This Bulletin 


| ; = Move goods 50% 
‘ eee faster with a Globe 
Loading Lift. Lifts loads to truck 
level, or from one floor level to an- 
; other. Safer for workmen; safer for 
materials. Lifts 6,000 Ibs.; any rise up 
to 58 inches. Platform 6’x8’. Hy- 
draulic or electric. Low installation 
cost, easy to operate. Write today for 
| illustrated Bulletin No. BW-2. 















GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pe. 


Des Moines 6, lowa 





,) Brenan 








: EVERY 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
SALES MANAGER 

WILL WANT A 

COPY:.. 


“HOW TO SELL 
| EFFECTIVELY TO 
| ARCHITECTURAL 
ORGANIZATIONS” 


This comprehensive study is being 
completed by P/A for building prod- 


ucts sales managers who want to 





make every call count in a market 
} that’s becoming increasingly competi- 
tive. Distribution naturally will be lim- 
' ited, so reserve your copy now. 

} 


meer ogsessive 
eA rchitecture 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
New York 18 








: 330 West 42nd St 



















TIMECLOCK PROBLEM for the boss, on what is true overtime, is eased by .. . 


New Premium-Pay Rules 


Wage-Hour Division issues interpretation that employers 
can follow “in good faith” to avoid future back-pay liability. Over- 
time test: Is specified number of hours of work required? 


Employers who were jolted by the 
Supreme Court’s recent ‘‘overtime-on- 
overtime” deciston breathed a little 
easier this week. An official interpreta- 
tion by Wage-Hour Administrator Wil- 
liam R. McComb had just reached 
them. It indicated that the court de- 
cision wasn’t as far-reaching as many 
had feared at first (BW—Jun.12’48, 
p99). 

Employers who rely on McComb’s 
analysis in figuring overtime can claim 
the protection of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act of 1947. This provides that an em- 
ployer who follows a governmental 
agency interpretation “in good faith” 
can’t be held liable later for retroactive 
payments if a court overrules the 
agency. Therefore, it’s important for 
management to study how McComb’s 
interpretation applies to their own wage 
situations. Here’s what he says the law 
now provides 
e What Isn't Overtime—If a premium 
rate for Saturday, Sunday, holiday, or 
night work is paid without regard to the 
number of hours or days previously 
worked, then it’s not “overtime” pay. 
It’s a premium for working at undesir- 
able times. Such a premium rate must 
be considered as part of an employee’s 
“regular rate” of pay—that is, the aver- 
age of his base pay rate plus his pre- 
mium rate. Overtime still must be paid 
him for more than 40 hours of work in 
the week. And “it must be figured on 
the basis of his “regular rate” rather 
than his “base rate.” 


For example: Longshoremen are paid 

time-and-a-half for work done during 
any hours except those between 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. on week-days. The premium 
rate isn’t in any way linked to total 
hours worked in a day or a week. Hence, 
it’s not overtime, but it is clearly pay 
for work done at undesirable times, 
under the new interpretation. 
e What Is Overtime—But if the highe: 
rate for Saturday, Sunday, holiday, or 
night work is paid only when em 
ployees have worked a specified number 
of hours or days, according to a bona 
fide standard, then it’s overtime pay. It 
need not be averaged in with base pay in 
computing an employee’s “regular rate”; 
it can be offset against any overtime 
due under the wage-hour act. 

For example: Many workers are cov- 

ered by contracts which give them pre- 
mium pay if they work beyond the end 
of their regular shift on any day. Since 
they must first work a specified number 
of hours, the premium rate is “over- 
time” under the McComb analysis. 
e How Classified—The wage-hour ad- 
ministrator will not be limited by terms 
of a contract in deciding how a pre- 
mium rate should be classified. The 
“actual practice of the parties under 
the contract” will be considered. 

For example: Many workers are cov- 
ered by contracts which provide for 
time-and-a-half pay for more than 40 
hours of work in a week and for any 
work on a Saturday, Sunday, or holiday. 
Unions insisted on the premium for 
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VANISHING AMERICANS — Farmers have met the 


challenge of change. Tractors are replacing horses and 

e ¢ a en e mules, raising production to meet the demand of 
14 millionmore American mouths to feed—one reason 

5 why farmers have 22 billion dollars in cash. money 


To find the most new customer faces, 
you ll want to look beyond the old familiar 
places. Over half the population 
of America today is in the throes of the 
greatest economic change of the 20th 
century—a change for the better, affect- 
ing every business in America. 


Over half the families in America live 
in places of less than 25,000 population 
—Main Street towns—and on the sur- 
rounding farms. On the crest of seven 
years of record-breaking farm prosperity, 
new products, new merchandising 
methods and a new standard of living 
are riding in to the 80 million people whe 
live or shop on Main Street. 


— om Fee 
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Are you sure you are distributing your 
selling messages among farm and Main 
Street families in proportion totheir number 
and buying power? Join the hundreds of 
leading advertisers who are making sure 
through the pages of FARM JOURNAL and 
PATHFINDER. 


FARM JOURNAL, INC., Graham Patterson, President 





MAIN STREET, AMERICA meets the challenge. More of the people who shop there 
own their homes, their business (farm, factory or store). They can be vour «taunchest 
friends and your best customers—if you will seek their favor 


ETAILING is Main Street’s biggest business. America’s biggest advertisers are meeting 
lhe challenge with new methods, merchandising aids and advertising as never before. 
Half your better dealers are doing business on Main Street. What are you doing for them? 


Far 


Pathfinder v7) Farm Journal 


at 
America’s 2nd Largest News Magazine. yt BIGGEST in the Country—with 
Ist on Main Street with 1,050,000 families a 2,700,000 subscriber-families 


3,750,000 Families Who Buy on Main Street 




















U-S‘S Carilloy Steels 


FEATURE GUARANTEED 
MINIMUM HARDENABILITY 


When you order U-S-S Carilloy Steels, you are 
sure of two things: 


Reliable performance which comes from alloy 
steel manufactured to a Guaranteed Minimum 


Hardenability. 
Prompt filling of your orders through our 
‘ large and diversified stocks. 
And there is another and very important advan- 
eA mass tage—an additional metallurgical service—to users 
STEELS of U-S-S Carilloy Steels: 


You are supplied with a Heat Tfeatment 
Guide which contains complete and specific in- 
formation on the steel you receive with each 
shipment. That is, you get specific data on the 
composition, potential physical properties and 
recommended heat treatment temperatures to 
help you obtain the maximum performance from 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE the steel furnished on your order. 


Telephone, wire or write the U-S-S Supply ware- 









for Steel Users house nearest you. 

CHICAGO (90) 1319 Wabansia Ave., BRUnswick 2000 
P. O. Box MM 

BALTIMORE (3) Bush & Wicomico Sts., EDmondson 4900 
P. O. Box 2036 

BOSTON 176 Lincoln St., (Aliston 34), STadium 2-9400 
P. O. Box 42 

CLEVELAND (14) 1394 East 39th St. HEnderson 5750 

LOS ANGELES (54) 2087 East Slauson Avenue LAfayette 0102 
P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex 

MILWAUKEE (1) 4027 W..Scott St., P.O. Box 2045 Mitchell 5-7500 

NEWARK (1), N.J. Foot of Bessemer St., Bigelow 3-5920 
P.O. Box 479 REctor 2-6560—BErgen 3-1614 

PITTSBURGH (12) 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. CEdar 7780 

ST. LOUIS (3) 311 S. Sarah St., P. O. Box 27 LUcas 0440 

SAN FRANCISCO(1) 1940 Harrison St., P. O. Box 368 MArket 1-4988 

ENterprise 1-0017 
TWIN CITY 2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. NEstor 7311 
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week-end work to protect a Monday- 
through-Friday work-week. Bosses, the 
figured, wouldn’t order week-day lay 
of and Saturday work if they had to 
pay a higher rate for Saturdays. Many 
textile mills with this type of overtime 
clause had been operating Saturday 
shifts, paying the time-and-a-half rate as 
overtime. But since the Supreme Court 
decision raised a doubt about the Sat- 
urday payment being true overtime, 
these mills have discontinued Saturday 
shifts temporarily. 

The McComb announcement that 
“actual practice” will be considered is 
important in the textile mills. Normally, 
any work on Saturday is done on over- 
time hours. The administrator will con- 
sider this enough proof that the time- 
and-a-half on those days is intended 
chiefly as overtime pay. It will be con- 
sidered true overtime chargeable against 
that required by law; it need not be 
included in the “regular rate”’ as a basis 
for computing further overtime pay. 

e Caution—This is true even though 
employees may have worked less than 
40 hours in the week, prior to Satur- 
day—because of sick leave, a holiday, a 
vacation, lack of materials, or for any 
other reason. ; 

But one word of caution: Say a short 

work-week due to Jack of materials, for 
instance, becomes the rule rather than 
the exception, so that Saturday work 
regularly falls within the 40-hour week. 
In this case, the administrator might 
decide that premium pay on Saturday 
is not real overtime. 
e Deadline Sept. 15—The McComb in- 
terpretation of the Supreme Court de- 
cision in two longshoring cases (Bay 
Ridge Operating Co. and Huron Steve 
doring Corp.) won’t be enforced until 
Sept. 15. The object is to give employ 
ers a chance to get familiar with the 
new principle involved, to adjust pay 
practices if necessary, and to negotiate 
changes in their union contracts. 

The new rules will be in effect at 
least until next year. Congress may 
then clarify the overtime pay question 
by special legislation—either specifically 
on the overtime problem or in a sched- 
uled over-all revision of the wage-hour 
law. 

Also, there’s a chance—not very good 
—that the Supreme Court might reverse 
its decision if it grants a saute of 
the longshoring cases, as requested by 
the Justice Dept. and employers. 











The Pictures——Acme—90; Euro- 
pean—108; Ewing Galloway—94; 
Harris & Ewing—80 (left); Wide 
World—68 (bot. left), 80 (center, 
right), 111. 
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Telling the Facts 


Associated Industries of 
Cleveland finds impartial 
surveys for bosses, unions open 
door to bargaining. 


When a man from the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland recently at- 
tended an A.}’.L. union meeting, there 
were few raised eyebrows—even though 
the A.I.C. is predominantly an em- 
ployers’ association. 

e By Invitation—The Associated Indus- 
tries’ representative was there because 


the union had invited him. He had 


been asked to explain the facts, statis- 
tical and otherwise, behind an A.I.C. 
member-company’s wage offer to the 
union. And after he had analyzed the 
offer, union members voted to accept it. 

This wasn’t the first time something 
like this had happened in Cleveland. 
But the incident underscored the degree 
of acceptance that A.I.C. has earned 
from both parties in Cleveland labor 
relations. 

Cleveland Wire Cloth Co., an A.1L.C. 

member, was the company involved. 
About two months ago its A.F.L. fed- 
eral union asked for a 15¢ hourly raise, 
a union-shop contract, and some minor 
concessions. ‘The company asked A.I.C. 
for advice. It said it had been unable to 
increase the price of its products, and 
had had to absorb mounting material 
and labor costs in the past. Now, it told 
A.L.C., it had just about reached its 
top limit. 
e AIC. Steps In—A.I.C. took over. 
First it prepared a survey on the prices 
the company was able to get for its 
products. Then it surveyed wage scales 
and working conditions in other Cleve- 
land plants doing similar or related 
work. A.I.C. insisted that the company 
open its books for an impartial study 
of its financial condition. Under a new 
A.I.C, negotiating policy, duplicate re- 
ports on the surveys and company finan- 
cial status were turned over to Cleve- 
land Wire Cloth and to A.F.L. contract 
negotiators. 

A.1.C. got an offer from the company 
of a 5¢ general pay hike and six paid 
holidays per year for employees. The 
results of the surveys and the com- 
pany’s offer were explained to the union 
negotiators by the Associated Industries’ 
field man, Jack Walker. There were a 
couple of bargaining sessions between 
company and union, with the A.1.C. 
man standing by to answer questions. 
After the meetings, the negotiators 
agreed to submit the 5¢ offer to union 
members and recommend its acceptance. 
Personal Appearance—The union 
rank-and-file balked. Walker was in- 
vited to appear before them and ex- 
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PROFITS GET A BOOST 


THE RAPISTAN LINE 
RAPID-WHEEL® 
CONVEYOR 


parts. It’s handling like this that moves materials into in steel or 
aluminum 


@ In this case a Rapid Power Booster* does the job... 


gives a lift to gravity conveyor handling automotive 






your plant, through production, into storage and out 


again for as much as 30 to 70 percent less than other 


methods. Result: lower costs give profits a boost. 


STEVEDORE, JR.° 
rtable power _»- 
pelt con- "yy 


handles boxes or bags with ease. Rolls quickly from veyor 4 
CmR 


Kvailable with belt widths from 12 to 20” and with 
frame lengths from 10 to 15’, the Rapid Power Booster 


job to job. Pry 
For details on the Rapid Power Booster, write today! 1 

RAPID-STANDARD 

= quality 

st Wise THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. wes 

industry 


‘= 306 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


ae Cy RS RY Bi ED 
2° ~ Representatives in principal cities 
Vver° “TM, 


RaAMiSTan 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLosE Sprinklers you know that 
FIRE can't step in and destroy 
the many UNinsurable values of 
your business. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER ce. 

MEW YORK. ..CHICAGO. ..PHILADELPH: 
“iisees ts naaty angueceaemes 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


e-em 
Solving Your 


INDUSTRIAL Housing 
PROBLEM today 


Before you try to solve your Industrial 
Housing Problem, have a good look at 
the KNOX HOMES Plan. KNOX Pack- 
aged Homes meet today's top Industrial 
Housing Problem. Factory -Engineered 
Packaged Home direct to you. 














KNOX CORPORATION 
THOMSON ° GEORGIA 





HOW YOU can secure sates 
DISTRIBUTION FOR A PRODUCT 
THAT REQUIRES SALES ENGINEER- 
ING — 


@ Successful distributor with contacts 
among manufacturers using metal work- 
ing equipment is interested in handling 
accessory products which require special- 
ized engineering knowledge in their intro- 
duction and application. 


@ Its primary market centers in Chicago 
including parts of five states for those 
desiring this coverage. 


@ Where national or foreign distribution 
is desired, company can assume complete 
marketing responsibility. 

— Here, then, is the sales service you have 
sought — Write 


Box 5694, Business We: k 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 














WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whole or in part. 
Personne! retained where possible, strictest 
confidence. 
Box 1251, 1474 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 














plain in person just why A.I.C. believed 
Cleveland Wire Cloth couldn’t go be- 
yond 5¢. Walker took a briefcase full 
of charts and other supporting material 
to the union hall, explained the com- 
pany position in detail, answered the 
members’ questions frankly and fully. 
An hour later the local unionists voted 
by a big majority to take the company’s 
terms. 

The wage agreement hasn’t com- 
pletely erased Cleveland Wire Cloth’s 
contract problems. The demand for a 
union shop is still under fire, with 
neither party showing any signs of yield- 
ing so far on that issue. Y the old con- 
tract, drawn in December, 1944, did 
not give any form of union security.) 

e Satisfaction—A.I.C. believes that its 
surveys and reports, compiled with the 
greatest care and without bias, clear the 
way for contracts “satisfactory to both 
employer and employee and [contribute 
to] the maintenance in Cleveland of 
the soundest possible labor relations.” 

It says that furnishing the same sur- 
vey material to both the boss and the 
union allays the latter's natural sus- 
picion that survey material is a gimmick 
to beat the union demands. So far, as 
in the Cleveland Wire Cloth case, it has 
worked out that way. 


Phony Picketing 


Union parades outside tele- 
phone offices are part of new 
tactics: If you're too weak to 
strike, appeal to the public. 


Although pickets are parading outside 

telephone exchanges this week, there is 
no threat of another big-scale communi- 
cations strike. Last year’s national tele- 
phone strike ended in a major setback 
from which the unionists haven't re- 
covered (BW —Apr.19’47,p101). The 
strength they mustered in May, 1947, 
is now completely divided. They have 
since become badly scattered in inde- 
pendent, C.I.O., and A.F.L. unions. 
e “Dry Run”—Result: Unions now 
deadlocked in contract talks with Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
subsidiaries have drummed up some 
new tricks. “Dry run” picketing—that 
is, picketing with no actual walkout— 
has spread to telephone companies 
throughout the country (picture, above). 
The object is to publicize what the 
unions say are the issues in their dis- 
pute with management. 

The first of these pickets (the union 
calls them “notice carriers’) were used 
by the Assn. of Communication Equip- 
ment Workers (C.1.0.). A.C.E.W. rep- 
resents 25,000 installation workers em- 
ployed throughout the country by 
Western Electric Co., manufacturing 
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“DRY RUN” PICKET publicizes union 
side of telephone contract dispute 


subsidiary of A. T. & T. Other unions 
adopted the A.C.E.W. picket plan with 
modifications or amplifications. 

e Northwestern Program—This week, 
for instance, the Northwestern Division 
of the Communications Workers of 
America (Ind.) launched a big program. 
Its aim: to build up public pressure on 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
a wage settlement. The union sent out 
sound trucks in the big cities of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and North and 
South Dakota. It bought radio time. 
It posted girl pickets in bathing suits— 
where the law allowed—outside tele- 
phone company buildings. 

The “advertising” barrage against 
Northwestern Bell is expected to spread 
to other areas where C.W.A. bargaining 
is stalemated. In all regions, C.W.A. 
is asking for a $6-a-week raise; Bell Sys- 
tem managements refuse to bargain on 
any demand for a 1948 wage hike. They 
say that the telephone industry normally 

“does not follow wage trends or pat- 
terns” such as the third-round pattern 
this year (page 92). 
e Small Settlements—Piece-meal con- 
tract negotiations began in the tele- 
phone industry about three months ago. 
Some small settlements have come 
through in independent companies not 
in the A. T. & T. fold. Increases given 
have ranged between 8¢ and 15¢ an 
hour. 

In the Bell System, Southern Bell 
recently signed a three-year contract 
which provides two wage reopenings but 
no raise. This week C.W.A. got ready 
to demand that Southern Bell permit 
one wage reopening immediately. Also, 
long-lines (long distance) workers have 
signed a 21-month contract with the 
A. T. & T., with provisions for one 
wage reopening in 1949. 

e Significant Contract—But so far there 
has been only one significant agreement 
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"Warehouse on Wheels” 


SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM? 


Ae 


HIS picture may suggest an idea 

worth many dollars to you. It tells 
a story of a modern ‘Mobile Ware- 
housing Method”, through the use of 
Fruehauf Trailers, that pays its owner 
worthwhile dividends. 


Storz Brewing Company, Omaha, dis- 
tributes its well-known product into six 
states with a fleet of 18 Fruehauf Aero- 
vans. These Trailers not only hustle big 
quantities of beer to key points but serve 
as warehouses as well. At points along 
the route these big Vans can be “‘spotted”’ 
while small trucks transfer their loads to 
local taverns and retail outlets. 


This “Mobile Warehousing Method” 
eliminates double handling and expen- 
sive permanent space with the usual 
maintenance costs. The result—big sav- 
ings in distribution expense. 


Perhaps this same method could apply 
to your business. Your nearest Fruchauf 


FRUEHAUF BUILDS TRUCK BODIES 


Fruehauf Truck Bodies can be supplied in both 
straight frame (as illustrated), or wheel-housing 
model in hundreds of combinations and three 
lengths. Your nearest Fruehauf Branch and Dis- 
tributor stock them in knocked-down form — ready 
to assemble as you want them, in short order. 


representative can explain more in detail 
how Trailers are working wonders for 
other businesses. Let him help you with 
your problem. 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES i1 
In Canada: Weston, Ontario 


79 Factory Service Branches 
‘ea 
Sy ana 
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MAKE THE MOST 
of your capabilities 


® fora more successful career 
> a richer personality 
> a happier life 


Write your own ticket to success and 








ms happiness—develop and strengthen your 
owe aoe qualities to achieve your plan 
‘or life! 


Learn from this stimulating book quick steps 
vital 


for developing the ten personality 
qualities. Psychologists 
have proven these 
more important than 
technical skills in 
making the most of 
your life. Learn how 
to make a workable 
plan for living. See 
how you can over- 
come handicaps, rid 
yourself of self-pity 
and fears, become a 
positive person direct- 
ing your abilities and 
Opportunities toward 
a more substantial and 
happier life. 




















Make the Most | 3 
of Your Life 


By DOUGLAS LURTON 
Whittlesey House Publication 
240 pages, 5% x 8, $2.25 





ARVE your own best life with the 

tools at hand! Here are tests to 
help you estimate your own personality 
strength and short-comings—step-by-step 
methods and vivid examples from the 
stories of key men in many fields to show 
you the fundamental principles upon 
which achievement is based. 


How to win advancement 


i akes it an adventure to ana- 
ws a your life, and shows you 
how to make a practical timetable “4 
moving ahead, one step at a time, in the 
right direction toward control _of your 
destiny—through developing the initiative, 
originality, imagination, perseverance, ae 
thusiasm, judgment and memory (that 
you already have.) 






Here's what this book gives you 


10 steps for a workable plan for life 

a 3-point program for stick-to-itiveness 

3 steps to developing creative imagination 
7 “musts” for the successful leader 

a seven-day plan for winning friends 

and many other step-by-step programs 


Begin now to Make the Most of Your Life! 
sss See a copy 10 days FREE ===" 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 

Send me LURTON’S MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 
LIFE for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will send $2.25, plus a few cents postage, 
or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders. ) 
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Address . . 
City and State.... 


Company 
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reached in the industry. It has just 
been signed at Western Electric’s Haw- 
thorne group of plants in Cicero, III. 
Under it, about 25,000 employees who 
refused to take part in the 1947 strike 


will get 10.2¢ an hour more in their. 


next paychecks. That boosts pay $4.08 
a week. 

The importance of this contract lies 
in the fact that W. E.’s Hawthorne 
group usually sets the contract pattern 


Living Costs Pace 








for the company’s important Kearne 
(N. J.) plant. And Bell System settl 
ments often are geared to the W. E 
terms. 

© Localized Strikes—At the worst, an 
disputes that erupt into strikes this yea 
will be parsly local. And it’s unlike! 
that walkouts will be called by th 
hard-pressed unions unless companic 
flatly refuse contracts—with or without 
a wage boost. 


Labor’s Demands 


That's the lesson at Ford. Because of the rise in consumer 


prices, the U. A. W. wants more 


A hopeful truce hung at midweek 

over the last major unsettled wage dis- 
pute on the American industrial scene— 
that between Ford Motor Co. and the 
C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers (BW— 
Jul.10°48,p91). 
e Narrowing Gap—The company and 
the union took up where they had 
broken off after weeks of negotiation. 
When they resumed, the gap between 
them was still officially about 6¢: Ford’s 
offer of 13¢ plus minor fringes and 
U.A.W.’s demand of a 20¢ “package” 
were described as “final’’ positions. 

But it was soon apparent that the 

actual gap was narrower than _ that. 
Ford’s offer was based on a 13¢ hourly 
raise; U.A.W. probably would take a 
straight 14¢ raise. 
e Stiffer Demands—The broad signifi- 
cance of the Ford situation rests largely 
in a question raised by the dispute: 
Why are the demands served on Ford 
by U.A.W. stiffer than the terms on 
which it settled with General Motors 
and Chrysler? U.A.W. signed with 
G. M. for 11¢ an hour, plus sliding liv- 
ing-cost increments by quarters; it set- 
tled its third-round demands on Chrys- 
ler for 13¢ an hour—the figure at which 
Ford has offered to sign a U.A.W. 
pact. 

The reason is important for those em- 
ployers who haven’t yet signed third- 
round contracts: As living costs keep 
rising, labor’s demands will swell in pro- 
portion. 

e Living Costs and Wages—The auto 
union made this clear in its negotiations 
with Ford. Bargainers maintained that, 
when the July 15 living-cost figures are 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, G. M. will be liable under its agree- 
ment for a substantial pay raise effective 
in September. The Unionists demanded 
that this be taken into account at Ford. 

The union has already achieved a 
minor success in this drive for higher 
pay patterns. A new agreement has 
ended month-long walkouts in shops of 
77 members of the Detroit Automotive 
Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn.: It 
raises pay for skilled men 15¢. 





than it got in recent contracts. 








BACK ON THE JOB for the first time 
since he was shot, U.A.W. president Wal- 
ter Reuther—with right arm in cast—gets a 
laugh out of trying to write with his left 
hand. Reuther intervened in stalemated 
Ford contract talks with an appeal to Henry 
Ford II to resume bargaining 


¢ Other Issues—Social security argu- 
ments are a sharp issue at Ford. The 
union wants a jointly administered in 
surance program, with the company 
bearing most of the cost. The company 
has made a social security offer, but it 
would provide greater benefits at higher 
costs for both workers and Ford. 

Less formidable is the gap between 
Ford and the union on shift premiums. 
Ford has been paying a 5¢ premium for 
both afternoon and night shifts. It has 
offered 7¢ and 9¢; U.A.W. wants 8¢ 
and 12¢. 

There was closer agreement on the 
troublesome problem of overtime on 
overtime, a controversial subject since 
the Supreme Court’s stevedoring deci- 
sion (BW—Jun.12’48,p99). The parties 
agreed that relevant clauses would be 
submitted to Washington, and that if 
they necessitate overtime on overtime, 
they will be renegotiated. 
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Moscow has built the Berlin affair into another Munich crisis. 





The big difference is that the U. S. and Britain won’t back down—as 
France and Britain did in 1938. 

We're planning to stay in Berlin, even at the risk of war (page 15). 
Here’s why: 

All Hitler asked for in Sept. 1938 was the Sudetenland. But six months 
later he took the whole of Czechoslovakia. Within two more years he had 
overrun Europe. 

All Stalin asks for now is Berlin. But this is just a step toward control 
of the whole of Germany. Next would come the smashing of the Marshall 
Plan. Then Europe would lie at the Kremlin’s feet. 

* 

The big question is: Will Moscow resort to war if it can’t get what it 
wants by blackmail? 

Until recentiy Washington thought the Kremlin was bluffing. Now 
U. S. officials aren’t so sure. Some of their reasons: 








(1) The Russians have as much face to save over Berlin as we have, 
perhaps more. So far 1948 has been a bad year for Russian diplomacy. The 
score: one success—Czechoslovakia—and four failures—litaly, Finland, 
Greece, Yugoslavia. 

(2) Moscow needs to bolster its prestige in eastern Europe. There's 
still a big job of purging to do in Czechoslovakia (it will probably come 
within six weeks and may include President Gottwald). There’s probably 
trouble ahead in Hungary. Tito still has to be tamed, or Yugoslavia may be 
lost to the West (page 108). 

(3) Moscow may not dare risk the loss of Germany, the biggest prize 
in Europe. Even in Berlin, the propaganda war has gone against the 
Russians. 

7 

Western diplomats think they see a split in the Politburo that affects 
the issue of war or peace. For one thing, they can’t reconcile the Stalin- 
Wallace peace offensive with Soviet Berlin policy. 

Here’s a sidelight on this rumored rift in the Kremlin: There were Soviet 
generals, and probably Politburo members too, who wanted to overrun 
Europe soon after World War II (when most of the U. S. forces had pulled 
out). 

This group argued against letting the Western powers share in govern- 
ing Berlin. But the old guard in the Kremlin, including Stalin and Molotov, 
said that Europe would be a pushover by political means. The Marshall 
Plan blocked that. So now the extremists are on the warpath again. 

w 
Premier Schuman’s fall doesn’t help our side any. It shows up France’s 


political weakness (page 105) at the worst possible time. 














The Schuman coalition collapsed over Socialist demands for « cut in 
military funds. Some Socialist leaders are against spending money on the 
army now. They say that France can’t do a thing to stop the Red Army, 
anywoy. They'd spend the money on economic recovery instead. 


The left-wing Socialists have their eyes on the October elections. They 
claim the party has lost 100,000 members to the Communists in the past few 
months. Their aim is to draw voters away from the right-wing of the 
Communist party by a slash in the army budeet. 


De Gaulle looks like a sure winner now. However, he may not get 
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power until fall. Meanwhile, there will probably be at least one more 
coalition of moderates. 

Most likely successor to Schuman is Andre Marie—a Radical who has 
been Minister of Justice in the Schuman government. Marie is an alumnus 
of Buchenwald. 

The politicians behind Marie want to form a coalition of Radicals, 
Popular Republicans, and independent conservatives. They hope to get 
along without Socialists in the cabinet. 

If this group takes office it will try to forestall de Gaulle by asking for 


stronger executive power. 
J 


Paul Hoffman and Britain's Chancellor Cripps plan to go into a huddle 
this weekend in Paris. 

Hoffman wants Cripps to make sterling loans to other Marshall Plan 
countries. The pound is getting about as scarce in some continental nations 
as the dollar. This is one big reason why intra-European trade has bogged 


down so badly (page 24). 

Cripps has a couple of things on his mind: 

(1) He wants to tell Hoffman that the present scale of ECA aid, 
especially in capital goods, isn’t enough to insure European recovery. 

(2) He has some reservations on a west-European economic union. 
(The VU. S. is backing this idea.) In such a union Britain might have to drop 
production of critical industrial goods and rely on countries such as France 
and Italy for them. Cripps thinks France and Italy are too unstable polit- 
teally to make good business partners. 

* 

Britain's Labor government has its steel nationalization bill ready. It 
will be presented to Parliament this fall. (There’s a good chance it won't go 
into effect unless Labor wins the 1950 general election.) 

Here's the government's plan: Buy outright about 100 private stee! 
companies; keep them operating as separate units under present manage- 
ment; use the same names to preserve good-will abroad; set up a central iron 
and steel corporation to supervise policy. 

J 

London‘s financial experts are critical of the latest British deal on 
India’s blocked sterling balances. This is no time, they say, for Britain to 
be paying off war debts. 

Under the new deal, India can draw $45-million this year in hard 
money; also 140-million pounds sterling over three years. 

The experts are more upset over release of the sterling than the dollars. 
The sterling will syphon out goods from Britain—oat a time when the British 


need them badly to pay for their own imports. 
° 


Pakistan may soon get some textile machinery from western Germany. 


Textile men from Bizonia are now in Karachi talking things over. The 
idea is to trade Pakistan jute for German spinning and weaving equipment. 
° 


























Japan’s cotton textile industry will be turning out 650-million Ib. of yarn 





@ year by 1950. That's the latest estimate of U. S. occupation authorities. 





About 400-million Ib. will be available for export. This year exports 
took about 250-million Ib. of yarn out of a total output of 350-million Ib. 


Gentents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 24, 1948, ssue—Business Week 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 













BUSINESS ABROAD 





France's Problems—Today and Tomorrow 


The six big ones: Political instability, inflation, lagging 
production, domestic Communists, Russia, the German question. 


The following cable on the French situ- 

ation has been received from James H. 

McGraw, Jr., president of McGraw-Hill 

Publishing Co., who is now on a tour 

of observation in Europe: 

PARIS—After numerous talks with 
France’s political and business leaders, 
this is the way I would sum up their 
views on six major problems confront- 
ing their nation: 


|. Political Instability 


The collapse of the Schuman govern- 
ment early this week was unexpected 
ay as to its timing. French leaders, 
bot rogovernment and antigovern- 
ment, have been well aware of the shaky 
hold Schuman has had on power; he 
has had to use the vote of confidence 
dozens of times since coming into office 
last November. (The Schuman govern- 
ment was the sixth to hold office in two 


and a half years.) 


The most ge development now is 


the formation of a new coalition of 
Radicals, Popular Republicans, and in- 
de et conservatives. The group of 

itical moderates working behind the 
scenes to build this kind of coalition be- 
lieves that it could get along without 
any Socialists in the Cabinet, provided 
the Socialists do not become an active 
opposition party. 

Most Radical and Popular Republi- 
can leaders have become impatient with 
Socialist tactics, particularly the Social- 
ist demand for a reduction in military 
expenditures—the issue which led to 
Schuman’s resignation. 

These leaders are also determined to 
strengthen the French executive by giv- 
ing it power to handle inflation by gov- 
ernment decrees covering wages and 
prices. They believe that by strengthen- 
ing the executive they can not only 
meet France’s inflationary crisis, but 
also steal de Gaulle’s thunder at the 
same time. However, they are far from 
optimistic that they can block de Gaulle 
for very long. What they would aim to 
do is to stall off the general’s bid for 
power until the October elections for 
the Council of the Republic (the 
French Senate). 

The main plank in de Gaulle’s pro- 
gram is a revision of the constitution 
to give more power to the executive 
and to the upper house. He would 
also reduce the importance of France’s 
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all-powerful political parties by reform- 
ing the electoral laws. 

De Gaulle’s right-hand men _ have 
been predicting that the general would 
return to power this year as an inevi- 
table answer to “the pitiful impotence 
of the government in every field.” ‘They 
feel even more confident today. De 
Gaulle told his party leaders on the day 
Schuman resigned that they must ham- 
mer out a specific government program 
so that he could take power at any 
moment. 

This political crisis grimly underlines 
the weakness of the French constitu- 
tion, which makes government directly 
responsible at all times to Parliament, 
and hence to the political parties. In 
practice this system often results in the 
fall of a government during those 
times of national crisis when a strong 
hand is most needed. So the fall of 
Schuman’s coalition, France’s strongest 
government since the liberation, at a 
time when the international situation is 
threatening, lends force to de Gaulle’s 
program. 


Il. Inflation 


Inflation is still France’s most ex- 
plosive internal problem. Since the end 
of the war government after govern- 
ment has been forced out of oles by 
skyrocketing prices and lagging wages. 
The Schuman government held the 
wage-price line more successfully than 
any other postwar government. W hole- 
sale prices have advanced only 13% 
since the first of this year; last year 
prices doubled over 1946 levels. 

Although Schuman put up a better 
fight against inflation than his prede- 
cessors, it looked just before his fall as 
if even he would be unable to hold 
the wage-price line much longer. He 
had promised the workers substantial 
price cuts by July 1, and he did bring 
down prices of a few light industrial 
products from 2% to 10%. But the 
workers were not satisfied. Non-Com- 
munist unions have been trying up to 
now to play ball with the government 
and hold off wage demands. But, when 
prices didn’t dip, rank-and-file workers 
began deserting to the Communist un- 
ions, and this forced the non-Com- 
munist union leaders to press for higher 
wages. 

e workers believe they have a 


strong case for a new round of wage 
increases. Prices are about 15 times 
higher than in 1938; wages have gone 
up only about 10 times. Food prices 
are the farthest out of line; the average 
French worker now spends about 80% 
of his income for food. 

De Gaulle’s answer to the inflation 
ary menace 1s the opposite of Schu- 
man’s. He says that, instead of trying 
to hold industrial prices, they should be 
allowed to rise to the level of farm 
prices, and that wages should be allowed 
to go up at the same time. He thinks 
that all controls should be jettisoned, 
and prices and wages allowed to find 
their own levels. 

The weakness in de Gaulle’s plan 
seems to be this: In the past, when in- 
dustrial prices rose, farmers hoarded all 
the more and pushed their prices still 
higher as the value of their money de- 
clined in terms of real goods. So there 
would be real danger that the inflation 
resulting from de Gaulle’s policy would 
get completely out of hand. However, 
de Gaulle is sure that he would be 
strong enough to control such a situa- 
tion. His quarrel with the present sys- 
tem of state controls: It doesn’t go far 
enough to do anything but keep the 
law of supply and demand from work- 
ing smoothly. 


Ill. Production 


Barring war or a violent internal 
political crisis growing out of Schuman’s 
fall, France can snap back economically 
as fast as any other country in western 
Europe. 

Now that Germany is chopped in 
half, France is the only potentially bal- 
anced big economy in Europe. The 
French national income is split about 
equally between agriculture and indus- 
try (49% and 51%, respectively). 
France expects to increase its industrial 
plant 50% by 1952, with the aid of 
ECA. Given two good harvests, France 
will become an exporter of grain by the 
end of 1949. 

France has made unexpectedly long 
strides toward prosperity in the last 
eight months. Production has jumped to 
about 120% of 1938. Unfortunately, 
however, this output has been reached 
at the expense of stockpiles. Unless 
imports of raw materials, particularly of 
textile fibers and nonferrous metals, can 
be stepped up, some factories may have 
to shut down by fall. 

Heavy industry, fortunately, isn’t 
seriously menaced by materials short- 
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ages. Coal supplies will run about 78- 
million tons this year, against 52-million 


in 1947. Steel production is up to an 
annual rate of 8-million tons from 
roughly 6-million last year. Electric 


power is being produced at 130% of 
the prewar rate. 

Another favorable sign is the retreat 
on the nationalization front. The 
nationalized industries in general have 
made a very poor showing, and no more 
nationalization is contemplated. On the 
contrary, there are signs that the air- 
craft industry and the Renault automo- 
bile works may be handed back to pri- 
vate owners soon. 

There isn’t much chance, though, 
that the big nationalized industries such 
as coal, railroads, banks, and electric 
power will be denationalized soon. 
However, the French N.A.M. does hope 
to get these industries decentralized and 
purged of politics. 

The Monnet plan for French recon- 
struction achieved only 85% of its goals 
last year. This year its funds have been 
cut slightly in order to help balance 
the national budget. However, chief 
planner Jean Monnet doesn’t expect any 
more cuts unless this year’s promising 
harvest should be spoiled by continued 
rain and cold weather. 

Exports are still lagging badly despite 
the recent devaluation of the French 
franc. This failure is largely due to high 
costs in French industry. The country 
is just not geared for mass production. 
As French business leaders see the prob- 
lem, a large-scale exchange of French 
and U.S. technicians and managers is 
needed to help streamline French in- 
dustry. The team of American industrial 
experts attached to W. Averell Harri- 
man’s ECA staff in Paris can also help 
to needle French industry into more 
efficient practices. 


IV. French Communists 


French leaders feel confident that 
they can keep in check the local Com- 
munists—unless inflation gets com- 
pletely out of hand, or Moscow decides 
on direct intervention. French Com- 
munists nearly broke the party’s back 
on last fall’s general strike. They called 
the strike without taking strike votes; 
they sabotaged trains and power plants; 
they manhandled workers whe refused 
to cooperate. As a result, 2-million 
workers pulled out of the Communist- 
dominated General Confederation of 
Labor and formed a new union called 
the Workers Force, which has been co- 
operating with the government and in- 
dustry. 

But no one in France believes that 
the Communist party is through yet. 
The party has not lost any voters in 
recent local elections, despite its re- 
verses on the labor front. What has 
happened is that the moderate forces 
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in the country have closed their ranks. 
Meanwhile, the Communists are bet- 
ting that the wave of optimism created 
by the launching of the European Re- 
covery Program and the prospects of a 
good harvest will subside. 

French leaders don’t expect the party 
to go on the warpath until after the 
October elections. By then the Com- 
munist party will have a tighter-knit or- 
ganization and a new propaganda line. 
The leader of the party, . Maurice 
Thorez, has apparently been demoted 
on Moscow orders in favor of Andre 
Marty, a fanatical revolutionary. Last 
week Etienne Fajon, the Cominform 
mouthpiece in France, told a party 
meeting that French Communists had 
only two duties—to “glorify” Soviet 
Russia and to fight for the international 
Communist front. This was the most 
outspoken denial yet of Communist 
claims to be a national French party. 

Fajon also echoed the new Moscow 
insistence on collectivization of agri- 
culture. Up to now the French Com- 
munists have been promising the farm- 
ers that they weren't even dreaming of 
such a thing. This turnabout means that 
the party will lose votes in rural areas, 
but it is a sign that the French Com- 
munists now aim at creating a ruth- 
less underground striking force instead 
of a mass party. 


V. Russia 


The French are frightened by the 
threat of war—and they have good rea- 
son to be. They are watching Berlin 
with bated breath. Most French leaders 
agree that, if the western powers with- 
draw from Berlin, Red Army pillboxes 
will be on the Channel in a very short 
time. There are only 60,000 badly 
armed French infantrymen between 
Berlin and Paris. 

In the face of this situation, the 
Socialists virtually throw up their hands, 
saying that France can’t do a thing 
about the Red Army. Instead of 
strengthening French forces today cer- 
tain Socialists would demobilize most 
of the army in order to save government 
revenue. They argue that the French 
army will never be a strong fighting 
force until it has behind it a modern, 
efficient industrial economy. So they 
would put the $1-billion which is now 
being spent on the army into recon- 
struction of French industry. 

The French Communists, of course, 
accept this argumynt readily. Put al- 
most everyone else in France is violently 
opposed to it. One highly placed of- 
ficial says that there is no point in re- 
building the French economy for the 
Russians to take over as soon as they 
think it is worth their while. He be- 
lieves that the five Brussels-pact nations 
(France, Britain, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg) could hold the Russians 





out of western Europe—if they integrate 
their armed forces and get immediate 
military lend-lease from the U. S. 

But, until these two conditions are 
met, most Frenchmen will continue to 
take a fatalistic view about a war with 
Russia. 


Vi. Germany 


Most French leaders refuse to worry 
about a German military comeback that 
would threaten France in the near 
future. What worries them is the pos- 
sibility that the Germans will join 
Russia in return for getting back their 
territorial unity. This thought bothers 
the French Foreign Office in particular. 
The position of the Quai d’Orsay is 
this: Once the West sets up a western 
German government, we will have 
nothing to offer the Germans except a 
more or less permanent economic dole. 
With the Red Army sitting on the 
Elbe, the Russians could offer western 
Germany not only Germany’s prewar 
boundaries, but even a large slice of 
Poland. 

Frenchmen do not believe that the 
Germans have learned much from 
World War II. As one of France’s 
former premiers puts it: “I am abso- 
lutely sure the Germans will make a 
deal with the Russians if they can. 
The Germans are still convinced that 
they are a master race. They believe 
that, if they go in with Russia, they can 
eventually ride the Asiatic elephant.” 

Some French leaders, including 
de Gaulle, fear that, in time, Germany 
will again become a threat on her own, 
even without Russia. These men want 
an indefinite occupation of Germany 
and internationalization of the Ruhr. 

However, Germany doesn’t frighten 
most French leaders as much as it does 
the de Gaullists. The majority thinks 
France’s best bet is to back German 
economic recovery now. They hope that 
a prosperous western Germany can be 
lured into permanent cooperation with 
the West. They admit that this policy 
is risky, but argue that there is no 
alternative. 

French industrialists hold this view. 
They are getting together now with 
German industrialists to discuss ways 
of helping each other. They believe 
that Germany should be allowed to pro- 
duce 10-million tons of steel a year, 
but on the condition that France gets 
enough coal and coke from the Ruhr to 
produce 15-million tons of steel by 
1952. 

French officials in the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
also want to see Germany come back 
economically as soon as possible. They 
agree with the American view that a 
prosperous western Germany is essential 
for success of the European Recovery 
Program. 
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EYES RIGHT or left? Marshal Tito may be able to upset Russia’s hold on eastern 
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a S. Hopes to Profit by Tito’s Dilemma 


Soviet blockade may forc< 
Yugoslavia to turn to U. S. 
industry to keep Tito’s Five-Year 
Plan running. 


The U. S. is fishing these days in t] 
troubled waters of Soviet-Yugoslav 1 
lations. The object, of course, is | 
encourage Tito to stand firm again 
Moscow—perhaps even to throw 
his lot with the West. 

Washington would give plenty ¢ 
get Tito’s 36 army divisions and h 
country’s strong strategic position 
the Mediterranean area out of th 
Soviet power-bloc. The trouble is tha: 
Washington officials aren’t sure how t 
bait the hook—if they decide to kec; 
tossing in the line. After all, Tito : 
a Communist and shows no sign ot 
renouncing his faith. 

One trial cast has already been mad« 

the U. S. is freeing about $57-million of 
Yugoslav gold that’s been held her 
since the Nazis invaded Yugoslavia in 
1941. (Roughly $17-million of thi 
will be used to pay American owner: 
for property that has been nationalized 
by the Tito government.) 
e Western Help?—Tito could use some 
western oil today, and he would un- 
doubtedly be willing to pay out some of 
his gold to get it. Moscow has cut off 
Rumanian oil as part of an economic 
block against Belgrade. This threatens 
Tito’s army as well as his industry. 

The Yugoslav leader could also use 
American industrial equipment for his 
ambitious Five-Year Plan. The plan 
has been lagging because Russia hasn’t 
made good on its promises to supply 
machinery. It could be quickly halted 
if the economic blockade cuts off all 
industrial imports from Hungary, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia as well as 
Russia. 

Unconfirmed reports say that Tito 
has already approached the U. S. State 
Dept. on the question of economic help. 
But Washington apparently is not ready 
yet to promise supplies of oil and ma- 
chinery—even though the U.S. and 
western Europe could expect to get 
Yugoslavia’s nonferrous metals and ]um- 
ber as part of a deal. The reason: uncer- 
tainty as to Tito’s willingness—and abil- 
ity—to make a last-ditch stand against 
Russia. 

e Critical Point—This week’s Yugo- 
slav Communist Congress may produce 
some evidence on this score. In any 
case, one thing is certain: Both Tito and 
the West will have to move fast if 
there’s to be a get-together to make the 
Yugoslav economy independent of the 
Soviet bloc. If this isn’t done soon, 
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Tito’s game will be up. He couldn’t 
survive a collapse of the Yugoslav 
economy. 

The Stalin-Tito feud is a complex 
affair. What it boils down to is this: 
Tito has rebelled against Stalin’s effort 
to grab the reins of power in Yugoslavia. 
e Three Big Issues—For both Stalin 
and Tito, three basic issues are at stake: 

(1) Who is to control Yugoslavia’s 
army and secret police? So far Tito 
has built his own totalitarian machine 
and aims to keep it in his own hands. 

(2) How are the Balkan countries 
to be organized? Tito’s ambition seems 
to have been an independent federation 
of autonomous Balkan states—linked to 
Moscow but not subject to the Krem- 
in’s every whim. 

The Kremlin once took a federation 
line itself, but since the start of 1948 it 
has fought this tooth and nail. Stalin 
has apparently decided that the Balkan 
countries need to be tied to Moscow 
separately if they are to serve Soviet 
interests in the eastern Mediterranean 
and Middle East. Moreover, he can’t 
stomach anybody around with as much 
power as Tito planned to get. 

(3) Whose interests is the Yugoslav 
economy to serve? Tito has been shap- 
ing his economy along Communist 
lines, but he wants his Five-Year Plan 
to serve Yugoslav national interests 
first and foremost. Moscow has tried 
to make Yugoslavia serve the needs of 
Russian industry, without giving quid 
pro quo. 
¢ Five-Year Plan—The Five-Year Plan 
was launched early in 1947. The total 
cost is put at $5.5-billion dollars. Most 
of this money is slated for industry, 
less than 20% for agriculture. Invest- 
ment under the plan is to be 27% of 
national income during the fifth year. 
Industrial production at the end of the 
plan is to be 323% of 1939; agricul- 
tural output, 152% of prewar. 
¢ Targets—Some of the specific targets 
are to boost (1) coal output from the 
1939 figure of 6-million tons to 16.5- 
million tons; (2) iron ore from 600,000 
tons to 1.5-million; and (3) steel from 
235,000 tons to 760,000. Still another 
goal—for electric power capacity—is 1.5- 
million kw., or four times the 1939 
level. Part of this power increase will 
come from hydro projects included in 
the Tisa-Danube canal scheme (map, 
page 108). 

The plan includes new factories to 
make cement, building materials, fer- 
tilizers, chemicals, and plastics. A 
tractor plant is under construction. A 
big expansion of the canning industry 
has been blueprinted, also. 
*Source—Tito has been relying on 
Russia for a large part of the machinery 
and equipment to carry out his indus- 
trialization program. He expected to 
fill some of his needs in western Eu- 
rope and in neighboring Soviet-domi- 
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Just as important — your 
workers will like Whiting 
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matter to lift and move back- 
breaking loads. 
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industial rae Accident 
Costs Up 782%" 


*SINCE 1939 


Have you ever checked the figures on eye accident costs 
in your plant? You may find it good business to do as one 
manufacturer of electrical equipment did who saved 





. | $14,000 in two years by installing an eye protection program. 
Or, as was done by a large machinery manufacturer who 
cut his annual eye accident costs from $50,000 to $5,800. 
98% of all eye accidents can be prevented for approximately 
14 a cent per day per man! Ask your 
nearest AO Safety Representative to 
come in and show you how. 
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nated states. But Russian-supp) 
capital goods—including plants t, 
as reparations or loot from the So 
zone of Germany—were to be the 
to his ambitions. 

During 1947 Tito apparently did:.’t 
do too badly. He was still feeling + \¢ 
good effects of UNRRA aid 
totaled over $400-million). He m 
trade deals with Switzerland, Swed 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hung 
which brought him capital goods 
return for metals. He got some rep 
tions from western Germany, includii: 
machine tool plants from the Briti.) 
zone. The Russians delivered so: 
reparations plants from their zo: 
(According to Swiss reports, about 9() 
of Yugoslavia’s imports of industrial 
equipment since the end of World War 
II have come from these sources.) 

e Bottom of the Well—But last wint 
the Russians just about cut off ship- 
ments to Yugoslavia of reparations froin 
their zone of Germany. And they did 
nothing to fill in the gap with Russian- 
made capital goods. Meanwhile, 5() 
to 60% of Yugoslavia’s nonferrous 
metals—copper, lead, zinc, chrome— 
went to Russia. Tito’s deal with Mos- 
cow obviously wasn’t paying off. H¢ 
was shipping scarce metals to Russia 
and was getting little in return. 

e Mineral Base—The Yugoslav govern- 
ment had built its Five-Year Plan 
around three of the country’s asscts: 
its mineral resources, lumber, and farm 
produce. Of these the minerals are 
by far the most important. Yugoslavia 
would use most of its own iron ore, 
even when output had expanded. It 
would also use more nonferrous metals 
than prewar for its own industry, and 
begin the export of finished metal 
goods. But there would be plenty of 
ore and metal left for export. British 
money and skill had built the valuable 
lead and zinc mines at Trepca in north- 
ern Yugoslavia; the French had de- 
veloped the profitable Bor copper 
mines in the eastern part of the coun- 
try. (Both Trepca and Bor have been 
nationalized.) During the German oc- 
cupation, new plant was installed for 
zinc and aluminum. 

Prewar output of nonferrous metal 
ores had been high, at least by Balkan 
standards. Average annual output 
(metal content) during 1935-37 was: 
zinc, 54,000 tons; lead, 67,000; copper, 
39,000; antimony, 1,400; chromite, 
24,000. Output of raw bauxite was 
286,000 tons. 

These metals could easily be sold 
today in western Europe and the U. S. 
In 1938, the U.S. took 12,180 tons of 
Yugoslav copper. Belgium took 11,500 
tons of copper, 70, 400 tons of zinc 01 
and concentrates, and 62,500 tons of 
lead concentrates. 

e Lumber—There’s a good market 11 
western Europe for Yugoslavia’s lum 


or ty 
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PEASANT LABOR, like this girl volunteer, 
helps Tito build railroads near Bosnia. Two 
have been built there in the last year 


m ber, too. Good forest lands are one 


: of the country’s chief economic assets. 
le Britain recently signed up for $4.5- 
ia million of Tito’s hardwood. 


¢Farm Output—Yugoslavia has agri- 
\- cultural surpluses to export, also—hemp, 
n fruits, wine, and cereals. Until recently, 
$: it’s true, Tito didn’t seem to be doing 
n much to encourage farm output. Labor 
was taken off the land to swell his army. 
Farm produce was virtually requisi- 


» tioned by state officials. The farms 
t have been—and still are—short of plows 
5 and fertilizer. 

| But lately the Yugoslav peasants have 
i been getting a better deal. In April the 
f Belgrade government launched a new 


h linked-price system for marketing peas- 
ant produce. It works this way: If a 
peasant sells his produce to the state 
‘ at a low fixed price he gets, in addition 
: to cash, coupons to buy industrial and 
consumer goods from state shops at 
low prices. If he wants to sell on the 
open market at high prices, then he 


; has to buy on the open market, also at 
high prices. 
¢Help to Farmers—The scheme is 


weighted in favor of the government, 
since some industrial goods can be 
bought only against coupons. But from 
the angle of the peasants, the system is 
a big improvement on the old one, 
when they would sell only at fixed 
——— prices and had no coupons 
or scarce goods. Moreover, the gov- 
emment has been going easy on its 
program of cooperative farming. 

There was good reason for this: The 
peasants still make up almost 70% of 
: Yugoslavia’s 15-million people. Tito 
| will need them on his side if he’s to 
have a chance with his Five-Year Plan 
and his struggle with Stalin. 
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THE TREND 





An Antitrust Law for Britain 


One of the most interesting—and not the least sig- 
nificant—economic developments of the year is the 
British Labor Party’s active sponsorship of an antitrust 
law for Britain. The law is past its third reading by 
Parliament. It is scheduled to be put on the British 
Statute Books almost any day now. 

So far as we can learn, its antimonopoly law will make 
Britain the first major industrial nation to copy U.S. 
antitrust policy. That, of itself, is a notable commentary 
on the U.S. national policy of trying to preserve and 
protect business competition. 

Passage of an antitrust law for Britain will also place 
the Labor Party in the interesting position of doing 
two diverse things at once: (1) pressing for socialization 
of large chunks of British industry; and (2) pressing for 
the preservation of private competition. These two 
policies and procedures are somewhere near the opposite 
poles in state control. of business. 

In working out an antitrust law policy, Britain will 
develop certain information and ideas. These should be 
of great value in trying to work out American problems 
in the same tricky field. One of the chronic problems 
which the U.S. has had in building up a healthy anti- 
trust program has been the shortage of comparative 
information from other lands. There hasn’t been any. 


Size Is to Be Key Factor 


What is perhaps the key economic idea in the new 
British antitrust law has both interest and significance for 
American antitrust policy. It is this: Concentrated con- 
trol of as much as a third of the supply of a product, 
through either individual ownership or combination, will 
be suspect in Britain. It will be enough to invite the 
interest of a government agency commissioned to look 
into monopoly and restrictive practices. 

In the U.S., it is different. The Supreme Court has 
often taken the position that the “mere size” of an enter- 
prise, and hence its share of control of the supply of a 
product, is no test of a violation of the antitrust laws. The 
doctrine has been fuzzed up a bit lately by ambiguous 
court rulings. But it still seems to hold in general. 

Here is how the British will handle cases where a large 
concentration of control of a product is established: A 
British Monopoly & Restrictive Practices Commission, 
to be created by the new law, is empowered to look into 
the situation. It will make a report and recommend 
action in the public interest. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment may then approve recommendations of the com- 
mission to outlaw restrictive practices. Those who do not 
take heed can be fined and imprisoned. 

In the U.S. today, the most patently monopolistic 
organizations, the trade unions, are exempted from anti- 
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trust laws. The same will be true in Britain. By way of 
explanation, the Economist of London recently remarked: 
“Few Socialists are capable of envisaging trade unions as 
what they in fact are—highly aggressive monopolies whose 
wares happen to be manpower. . . . No monopolists pur- 
sue more single-minded policies of exclusion, restriction, 
and extortion than some craft unions.” Even if they saw 
this as clearly as the Economist, there is no reason to 
expect that the Socialists would find it politically expedi- 
ent to do anything about it. cid 

In its present form, the new British antitrusts.) \Zlso 
exempts another group: those many monopolies hich 
have been set up by statute. We refer particularly to those 
set up in the process of socialization. 


Will It Amount to Much? 


Because of these two big exemptions, and because the 
Monopoly & Restrictive Practices Commission is given 
power only to investigate and recommend, it can be 
argued (and is being argued by some in Britain) that the 
new antimonopoly law will amount to relatively little. It 
also can be said with much confidence that such a weak 
setup in the U.S. would surely get almost nowhere. 

However, Britons have a long-time habit of taking the 
sort of job blocked out by the “Monopoly (Enquiry and 
Control) Bill” seriously and handling it effectively. Hence, 
there is good reason to expect that the new British anti- 
trust law will amount to something. And it may also 
lead to acts of Parliament to cut, if not wipe out, both 
monopoly and restrictive practices in Britain. 

If the new British antitrust law should get results, it 
would unquestionably put a crimp in the process of 
socialization of British industry. One of the chief pro- 
moters of that process has been the keen appetite 
of British businessmen to enter into cartel arrangements 
of one kind and another, and thus give the kiss of death 
to competitive enterprise. 

Far be it from us, however, to worry about having a 
revival of competitive enterprise in Britain slow up social- 
ization; on the contrary, we think it would be a fine thing 
all around. It would make Britain more productive at a 
time when that’s desperately needed. In the process, it 
would broaden and strengthen the base for private enter- 
prise, which is by all odds the best way to get things done. 
That probably would not make the Labor Party unhapp 
at this juncture, either. It has its hands more than full 
with the program of socialization already launched. 

The British antitrust law is at the very least a notable 
gesture of respect for American economic policy. If, as 
we hope, it removes the deep layers of cartel upholstery 
from British industry, all of us who have a stake in 
Britain’s economic welfare will be gainers. 
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